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The Editors are oi to receive and to consider articles from any | opposing forces, and whose counsel and leadership | and explicit in favor of it, and the Democrats as deci- 
posed roadie 4 Mnaap cy seater cpa wo alia those forces have recently thrown aside. If we are to | ded opinions against it. 
ing them. trust our own observation here and what we hear from } as explicit to-day as ever in favoring negro suffrage ; 
—— | other parts of the country, full one-half of the Demo- | and it is remarkable that, notwithstanding the recently 
T E RO U N D T ABLE : cratic party are to-day not only ready to accept Mr. | reiterated expression of his views, the willingness 
Chase as their leader, but enthusiastic in demanding | among the Democrats to accept him does not abate. 
—————— him. This can only be explained by their admiration of the 
New YorRK, SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1868. All this has come about within the last three weeks, | personal qualities he has shown in the late trial, and by 
and there must be some special reason for so extraor- | their feeling that the country needs just now for its 
THE CHASE MOVEMENT. dinary a phenomenon. The Democratic party has no| Chief Magistrate a man possessing high intellectual 
HE movement in the Democratic party to make lack of able men in its own ranks from which to select | powers combined with vigor of character. Much as 
the Chief-Justice: its candidate for President is se Peabo engreyr sieguagtinnereiatane ~~ : wager SE AS Ne besos 
unlike anything that has heretofore occurred in Amer- amy poengaiond vie rotenone awnnd ork paeatid somination oer ane ahi . eerie = 
ican politics. Coalitions between leaders of opposing atetremneline wine, b Mote tana eptneeinney Nee — + pecanlieiichian eae oe er v1 ate 
factions have been made here as well as in England ; _ me atietions weeny Gewese... Sanaier Tien setinan qeveremuans mares agile nanerwee =e 
more rarely here than in England. The most marked diate, of Settane, aarp ” — * nent ae Te Senne te Gelialny apples Be kamet 
instance in our history is the so-called coalition of sine so Sneha Pheri Tee songnen ad ere 2 
John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay, which, in the "s - inning sem ang: he pnmeneees avin: wird see - —o a > See “J 
party slang of the day, was denounced as a corrupt citing and, to them, perilous and difficult period of the | mitted that this manifestation of the Democratic 
and profligate bargain. Mr. Adams, General Jackson, — Goamet mach es mer igual eran tes ne on vasmndiag ey ae 
Mr. Crawford, and Mr. Clay had all been candidates ing soldier on the Union side in the war, never con- | the ablest leader of their opponents is one of the most 
before the people for the Presidency. No one of them cealed his attachment to the doctrines of the party, remarkable tributes of confidence ever offered to a 
had received a majority; so that the choice of one out ant an Pome ae ener ‘imine ie 
of the three having the highest number of votes de- wiry ntet mee. eremeetinn af ee ee 
volved on the House of Representatives. Mr. Clay, the civil authority and of the law over military power, THE SUEZ CANAL. 
faving recsved the anaes number of opr vote [YH oie ihe arty professes espacial deve 
was shut out. His friends in the House were theref > ae “ 
forced to cast their votes for one of the other ‘an ee anppart af the panty inthe teat tention, to stil 
In this situation, Mr. Clay’s partisans, by his advice, anttighin. om Pondiston, ‘ angie ehigneeniions 
gave their votes for Mr. Adams and secured his elec- and fair ability, has, indeed, by his unfortunate assent 
tion. If they had voted for either of the other two " b ot aim ete = pee an nana enue 
there would have been equally a coalition ; a coalition pis hi — oes oe — 
with some one was, on their part, unavoidable. So ld find ini = k ci h ; eee 
coalitions have been necessary when there were three eatin lie AO NONE Tle eit 


The Chief-Justice continues 





























HE Dukeof St. Alban’s recent letter to The Lon- 

don Times, admitting the practicability of the 
French ship canal between the Mediterranean and the 
Red seas, has been followed by a circular from the 
Suez Canal Company announcing that they are now 
in a position to transport freight from Port Said to 
Suez in four days. Already twenty-four steamers reg- 
ularly arrive and depart, each month, at the former 
point, and the company confidently expect the final 





ip parties in the country, each being so strong that no _ ws - — of the Presidential office. Not from opening of the great work to take place by October, 
ir one of them could secure a majority in Congress or in Ps natn “te wap deenigia ~eoen: ala seradtienn 1869, when the transit from sea to sea will be unob- 
a state legislature. The election of a Speaker or ofa passemnds ted tp tment Jutige Chane. structed. 


United States senator could, in such case, be effected| _ 1 is the impeachment trial which has given Mr. 
only by a coalition. General Banks, then a Know- Chase this strong hold upon the masses of the Demo- 
Nothing, was in this way chosen Speaker in Congress. | “Tt¢ Party. The people—the every-day people whom 
Mr. Chase himself was in this way chosen to the Unit- political leaders are apt to ignore, except as masses 
ed States Senate by the legislature of Ohio. The of ——e whom they are to manage—took an intense in- 
Whigs and the Democrats, then the two great parties terest in the trial of the President. They saw through 
of the country, had neither of therfi a majority of the the flimsy pretexts of the charges. They saw that 
legislature, by reason of the presence of a very few their—the people’s—government was put in danger 
fs members elected by the anti-slavery party, then very by this unusual process. Some of them had voted for 
oks insignificant in numbers. Of this little anti-slavery the President, some of them had voted against him ; 

party Mr. Chase was the head. The Democrats, who | YeTY few of them admired his personal characteristics ; 
- could not succeed in electing a man of their own, co- | but all felt that he had been placed in office by the 
E alesced with the anti-slavery men and sent Mr. Chase popular vote, and that the impeachment trial was an 
to the Senate. In this there was no abandonment of | 2ttempt to override and nullify this choice of the whole 
principle on either side. Mr. Chase yielded up none | People by the partisan action of fifty men who hap- 
of his opinions upon the slavery question, which were | Pened to be senators. They watched the progress of 
offensive to the Democrats as a party ; he maintained | the trial closely, and they saw one man, whose office 
them boldly and firmly in the Senate. On the other | made him most prominent in the court, doing his duty 
hand, there were other questions on which he and the | firmly, fearlessly, and with impartiality. He did noth- 
Democrats had always agreed, such as the independent ing more than his duty, but a man who will do his 
Treasury policy; so that the Democrats gained an ad- | duty is just the kind of man whom the people are 
ditional and very able advocate in the Senate of such | @!ways in search of and rarely find. The people like 


A water-way through the Suez desert was fortnerly 
the ambition of the Assyrian and Persian monarchs 
—of the Pharaohs, the Alexanders, the Romans, and 
the Caliphs—but the light, shifting sands, which move 
with the speed of the winds and are put in motion 
with a breath, have continually defied their efforts. 
Even in modern, comparatively recent days, when the 
progress of mechanical science had demonstrated how 
few so-called “ physical impossibilities” can resist man’s 
skill and perseverance, the solution of a problem which 
was beyond the rude engineering resources of the an- 
cients remained long in doubt. England, one of the 
first to appreciate the commercial and political advan- 
tages of cutting through the long, low line of land that 
constitutes the northern Mediterranean shore where it 
stretches eastward of the city of Alexandria toward 
Palestine, recoiled from the costly experiment. Its 
possession, it is true, would have made her the mart, 
the exchange, the storehouse, and the fountain of 
trade ; it would have enabled her to rivet the golden 
links that unite her with peoples of every clime, race, 





. ¢ “@/and creed; it would have given her a swift passage 
Age, doctrines as he and they happened to hold to in com- | ™&® of brains for their leaders. The impeachment trial | into the Arabian sea, which is of the first importance 

mon. satisfied them that the Chief-Justice had his full share] to the safety of India; it would have drawn more 
a4 The present movement is like none of these. There of brains. The people like in a leader vigor of char- closely to the mighty throbbing mother heart the huge 


is no coalition of leaders ; it is, apparently, nota move- |@cter, individual force, the power to decide what is 
ment of leaders at all. There are no small factions to | right and to do it without waiting to see whether they 


limbs of her great empire. But England hesitated 
and counted the expense. Vital as it was to her 


be brought together and incorporated into a new poli- themselves will approve what is in itself right. The 
tical party. The two great parties of the country are| People like for a leader a man who has faith in 
compact and well organized, and include in their ranks | them, who believes that they will approve what is 
the whole of the people. The dominant party in right, and who, upon that faith, acts. It was this that 
Congress has no difficulty in uniting all its members | €ndeared General Jackson to them. In the gloomiest 
in acting upon political questions. A few members days of his administration, when his doings were met by 
of the party, when acting judicially, have refused to be the noisiest disapproval of those who make much noise, 
governed by party discipline; but otherwise there is and when some of his followers were trembling lest 
no sign of a break in their ranks. The party which he and his party should be overthrown, the old hero 
is out of power is harmonious, well organized, and told them quietly: “I know I am right, and I know 
earnest, and has reason to be hopeful. Within six | the people—the quiet, non-talking masses, the men] Pacific Railway, and the Mont Cenis tunnel so far 
months it has utterly overthrown the dofninant party | Who live on the cross-roads—will stand by me.” advanced toward completion. Though Lord Palmer- 
in New York, California, Oregon, New Jersey, has} The other side seem to be alarmed at the prospect} ston treated the project with ridicule, though the 
neutralized it in Ohio and Pennsylvania, and in all the of such a nomination and many of them denounce the | magnates of Threadneedle Street looked upon it ds 
recent elections has gained upon its opponents. The | whole thingas “a corrupt and profligate bargain.” So little better than a swindle, and though the great 
ch, Oil popular current seems to be setting in favor of the | far as the public knows there has as yet been no aban-| Robert Stephenson himself pronounced it altogether 
a Democrats, and with gains for the next six months |donment of principle on the part of Mr. Chase, but, | utopian, the genius and indomitable energy of Ferdi- 
and in the other states proportioned to those already | on the contrary, the most explicit declaration that he}nand de Lesseps have made it a tangible reality. 
ascertained, it will succeed in the Presidential election. | will not, for the nomination, yield or modify in the| France, England’s keenest rival, has found both the 
y com- Under these circumstances we see a sudden and|slightest degree the opinions wherein he and the| skill and the money which have thrust back Africa 
strong movement among the masses of the Democracy | Democrats have been most directly antagonistic. As | from the barren embrace of Asia by a forcible divorce 
to offer the captaincy of their party to one of their op- | to the question of negro suffrage in the Southern States | of the two continents. 
ponents ; to one who has been a great captain in the | the Chief-Justice has always held views most decided| The influence which the success of the French ship 


power and supremacy that the control of the Isthmus 
should never fall into other hands—least of all into 
those of a rival—the British statesmen and capitalists 
were content to risk this contingency because they 
questioned the feasibility of the canal. The narrow 
strip of shingle, sand, and swamp, not more than 
seventy-five miles wide, that shut out the immense 
regions skirted by the Arabian and Indian seas from 
international intercourse, could, however, hardly baffle 
an age which has seen the Atlantic Cable laid, the 
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canal must exert at a period when railways and steam 
navigation are just beginning to open the inexhausti- 
ble resources of the great Asiatic peninsula can hardly 
be overrated. Egypt will hereafter be more than ever 
the focus of national rivalries. Long before the Suez 
Canal was thought practicable vast interests had 
already centred there. Truly designated by the 
Romans “claustra terre ac maris,” Egypt is that 
spot of the earth where the lines of international com- 
munication as well as the political nerves will hence- 
forth converge like the veins of the human pulse. 
. During more than three decades the land of the Pha- 
raohs has been the apple of diplomatic discord and 
intrigue, for the Old World has grown too small for the 
amount of capital and labor massed up within its 
limits, and other outlets, other ficlds of enterprise, 
have to be discovered. America and Australia may 
still continue for a while to absorb its surplus popula- 
tions, but their mission is in the main accomplished. 





These children have now attained their full stature, 
and possess in their unadulterated, chiefly Saxon, ele- 
ment all the materials requisite for a great and inde- 
pendent self-developement. And in the same ratio 
as their importance to Europe diminishes that of Asia 
increases. It is there where a number of the most 
momentous social problems still await a solution. If 
the peace of the West is not disturbed, the opening 
of Asia to civilization may not only lead to a previously 
unconceived state of prosperity, but mark the com- 
mencement of a new epoch in the history of culture. 
The enterprising peoples of the West appear to have 
fully awakened to this truth, and they turn their eyes 
yearningly toward the Orient. England, already long 
established in Asia by her Indian possessions, her 
numerous way stations, her extensive commercial con- 
nections and shipping, has hitherto been the leading 
power in the East. It is only in recent times that Rus- 
sia and France have undertaken to dispute her mo- 
nopoly. While England has colonized after the man- 
ner of the old Phcenicians, sending her merchants for- 
ward as pioneers, and then following them up with 
her soldiers, the colonization of Russia and France 
has partaken more of the system pursued by the 
ancient Romans, who took military possession before 
they attempted to turn their territorial acquisitions to 
commercial uses. The progress of the Czar is steal- 
thy but sure, and bids fair eventually to realize all his 
most ambitious hopes. France pursues her designs 
more directly andopenly. Since the Crimean war she 
has made herself the first power in the countries round 
the Mediterranean. The French language is rapidly 
superseding the “lingua franca” which, being more 
nearly related to the Italian, used to be the prevailing 
idiom. Marseilles and Toulon have become great 
commercial depots. The French-merchant navy has 
trebled its tonnage, and the industry and trade of 
France have found another lucrative market. Every 
English, Austrian, and Swiss consular report on the 
commerce in the Mediterranean regions has lately 
begun to complain of the ruinous competition of 
French industry. The natural base for these opera- 
tions is the south of France. Algiers seems to be an 
important, though somewhat slowly developing, flank- 
ing position. But the main lines of operation all cen- 
tre in Egypt, to which country France has long been 
drawn by the instincts of her aspiring and far-sighted 
policy, and especially under the Second Empire. It 
was this that led Louis Napoleon to intervene in 
Syria, ostensibly to protect the persecuted Christians, 
but in reality with a view of securing a permanent 
foothold in those healthy mountain districts, whence a 
descent into Egypt would have beeneasy. When the 
threats of England forced him to evacuate Syria, he 
turned his attention all the more energetically to the 
Suez Canal; but here again England’s jealousy 
defeated the original plan, which was to Gallicize its 
banks by French colonists. In pursuance of the 
same policy, Napoleon assumed, during his visit to 
Algeria, the title of an “Emperor of the Arabs,” 
which sounded so discordantly in British ears. To 
understand the motive, it must be borne in mind that 
the Asiatic African coast lands admit of being halved 
by a line drawn a little easterly of Cyprus. To the 
north of this line the Turkish, and to the south of it 
the Arabic, element forms the bulk of the population. 
The answer of England to this challenge was that, as 
an Asiatic pgwer of the first rank, she could not suffer 
the independence of Egypt to be jeopardized, 


These are a few features of the secret contest which 
has been going on between England and France in 
the East, and the period when it must become an open 
one may be nearer than generally suspected. England 
can scarcely afford to remain passive while the “ Khan 
of the Newa” on the one, and the “ Emperor of the 
Arabs” on the other hand, gradually undermine the 
ground under her feet. The indifference to the strug- 
gle in Crete, this most important strategical position 
which commands equaily the road to Constantinople 
and Egypt, is due to the same influences. 

If the Oriental trade has already in the past been 
the source of so much competition on the part of the 
great Western Powers, what will it not be in the 
future, when the new ship canal brings India to the 
very doors of southern Europe? In 1866 England 
alone exported products to the value of 189 million 
pounds sterling, of which 61 millions went to America 
and 73 millions to the Levant and eastern Asia. But 
our high tariffs, and a domestic industry intended to be 
fostered under their protection, must decrease the 
trans-Atlantic trade, while that with the Mediterranean 
will expand. All the European states that feel their 
strength, and have reached a certain stage of devel- 
opement, will naturally seek to have a share in it. 
They will try to profit from an advantageous purchase 
of Eastern goods for home consumption and retail, 
from the sale of their own products, and from the 
transport of freight and passengers. They under- 
stand that each bale of merchandise which a nation 
sends abroad on its own account makes propaganda ; 
that each trader who transacts business in a foreign 
land is an agent for his own; commercial fleets are 
self-sustaining, and may easily be converted into armed 
navies. The contributions which governments now 
levy on the citizen are so great, and tax the capacities 
of the private individual so severely, that they can 
only be borne without injury to the national capital by 
the highest degree of commercial and industrial pros- 
perity. 








FAS EST AB HOSTE DOCERI. 


rae advice of an enemy is ever to be read back- 
wards. When the course which it is hinted you 
may pursue is scouted by your opponent as silly, or 
inexpedient, or impossible, you may be sure that his 
depreciation springs from anxiety on his own account, 
not yours. The proposal that the Democrats should 
nominate Chief-Justice Chase as their candidate for 
the Presidency has been received by the opposite party 
in a manner which affords a very diverting illustration 
of this principle. All the newspapers that have so far 
committed themselves for Grant and Colfax as to see 
no plausible excuse to rat—all the office-holders 
whose effervescent patriotism boils over at the bare 
idea of a Republican defeat—all that large army of 
petty politicians who, nothing now, have hoped to be 
something hereafter, and who, confident that “ nothing 
can defeat Grant,” have been striving their feeble best 
to become conspicuous in his cause, all the acute Amer- 
icans whose opinions are shaped by the elegant and witty 
Tribune—all the dull varlets of Irishmen who, by the 
most incongruous of metamorphoses, have been trans- 
formed into Yankee Radicals—in short all the tag, rag, 
and bobtail who have hoped, either for gain’s sake or 
from honest conviction, to elect General Grant have 
burst into a song whose persistent and invariable re- 
Frain is that the nomination of Mr. Chase by the Dem- 
ocrats would be the most unprincipled, unheard-of, 
suicidal, disgusting, and wse/ess thing ever known in 
the history of American politics. 

The country paper in Massachusetts which calls 
people “ wicked” who disagree with it asserts that the 
nomination of Mr. Chase would be “preposterous,” 
and, as regards felicity in the use of adjectives, it cer- 
tainly is a very good judge. The leaden-headed New 
York weekly which imitates without quite equalling 
its Springfield rival in boyish conceit and owl-like pre- 
tension follows in the same track. The power which 
furnishes them both with brains—the aforesaid witty 
and elegant 7yzbume—in agony at the cloud which has 
suddenly obscured its darling prospects of some 
small ministry or, haply, the Postmaster-General- 
ship, has struck the gong of fury at sound of the 
name of Chase and leaped forth to the fray ready to 
rush down hill with a sword in each hand, and with 





strawberry plants and photographs of Mr. Greeley 
cramming its pockets. Even the little paper printed 


in Brooklyn—which is a sort of dirty-faced small boy 
kept by the Republican party for cold victuals and old 
clothes to holloa and throw stones—in the might of 
its giant intellect thinks the nomination of Mr. Chase 
by the Democrats a thing “ most tolerable and not to 
be endured.” To cap the climax, the “Grand Army 
of the Republic,” which, had the war continued and 
the Northern forces been left under General Grant’s 
direction, might by this time presumably have amount- 
ed to about a baker’s dozen, has been prevailed upon 
here and there to go through galvanic motions intend- 
ed to imply frantic aversion for’ the provident states- 
man who took almost as much pains to have them 
paid as their beloved leader did to have them killed. 

All this looks remarkably suspicious. We may well 
entertain a higher opinion of the patriotism of these 
various worthy journals and individuals than of their 
intellectual powers or achievements. Yet it must be 
admitted that this collective apprehension of theirs 
has a very significant sound. The excellent creatures 
that on one occasion saved Rome were not of a species 
commonly noted for mental vigor, yet their unanimity 
and zeal were as effective in rousing the people to 
arms as if they had been so many sons of Hermes 
thundering against Philip. The outcry, then, against 
the proposed nomination of Mr. Chase means danger, 
and very decided danger. The enthusiasm evoked at 
the outset by the Chicago nominations—the nature 
and extent of which were candidly recorded in these 
columns—has cooled in a manner at once unexpected 
and alarming. Whether it be due to dissatisfaction 
with the platform—which is, in truth, but a milk-and- 
water and Janus-like affair,—or to that extraordinary 
lack of personal magnetism in Grant, which, do what 
the cleverest of managers may, will always be an im- 
mense obstacle to his political success,—certain it is 
that the Republican cheers which at first made the 
welkin ring again, have died away in quavering echoes 
until at last they have been succeeded by ominous 
silence. That this disappointing apathy has been pro- 
duced in a considerable degree by the agitation of Mr. 
Chase’s name we have little doubt. Had the name of 
Mr. Pendleton or that of Mr. Hendricks, or even that 
of ex-Governor Seymour, been made equally promi- 
nent, the Republican hurrahs would not thus have 
subsided. As it is, the cry of triumph and exultation 
has been changed to one of anger and alarm. Not 
the handwriting on the wall produced a more sudden 
and chilling effect on the wine-flushed banqueters at 
the feast of Belshazzar. . 

The panic is well grounded ; for of all men in the 
country the Chief-Justice is best able to combine the 
various effective elements of opposition to the Radi- 
cal party and meastres. Mr. Chase is precisely what 


General Grant is not, a bold, ingenious, and most fer- 


tile strategist, a sound constitutional lawyer, a gentle- 
man by culture, habits, and associations, and a thinker 
of ripened and comprehensive experience,—yet these 
are qualities and attainments which, in the next Presi- 
dent of the United States, will be generally conceded 
to be desirable. Of the superior fitness of Mr. Chase 
in a personal sense for the Presidential station there 
can be no shadow of doubt. The tender point in the 
matter, the defect which is so sibilantly urged by the 
watchful guardians of the Republican party, lies in the 
question, Is it morally right for Mr. Chase to stand 
as the candidate of the Democratic party? We 
acknowledge that this is a question likely to be 
asked by others beside the hack organs of the fac- 
tions or the moribund stipendiaries of the Loyal 
League. It is quite true that, if certain of beating 
him, the Radicals might well spare themselves the 
trouble of arguing the morality of his position; 
but although their anxiety on this point is equivalent 
to a confession of his strength and so open to an am- 
biguous construction, it cannot be denied that whena 
statesman has been conspicuously identified with on€ 
party and suddenly appears as the leader of another, 
suspicion must ordinarily arise touching the integrity 
of his motives. There are, however, among others, 
three important things to be said respecting Mr. 
Chase’s position: First, that as yet he has neither 
been tendered, nor consequently has he yet accepted, 
the Democratic nomination; and that therefore the 
sacrifice or concession of principle which may, on either 
side, precede or accompany such action is still un- 
known. Second, that even if, with the aid of time and 





reflection, Mr, Chase should prove to have modified 
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or even to have reversed his opinions on some sub- 
jects, it will surely be no proof of moral turpitude. 
Inconsistency, as it is called, in political matters, 
whether in men or—as we have lately attempted to 
show—in public journals is commonly much more 
severely censured than, philosophically speaking, it de- 
serves, and in our belief is more frequently praisewor- 
thy than the reverse. Third, it remains to be satisfac- 
torily shown whether or not Mr. Chase abandoned his 
friends before they proved faithless to his principles, 
or as a consequence of such defection. 

As regards the first assumption, it may be urged 
that there is a moral certainty, in case of agreement, 
that concession should be made on one side or the 
other ; and that it is more likely that one man will 
change his ostensible views than that many hundred 
thousands should doso. But times have changed, we 


- have changed with them, and the accused has a right to 


the benefit of the doubt. None has a right to pro- 
nounce him guilty until itis seen, as 7ke World says, 
whether the mountain comes to Mahomet or Mahomet 
goes to the mountain. But, even should the latter prove 
to be the case, the Radical party can well afford to be 
generous and forbearing. They should at least remem- 
ber that their Magnus Apollo, General Butler, and 
their Jreux chevalier, General Sickles, came to their 
arms from the camps of the unworthy, and that even 
General Grant himself, prior to the bewildering events 
of the last few years, was “a life-long Democrat.” It 
will do them no harm, too, to recollect that the charge 
which they now level at the Chief-Justice was directed 
against Edmund Burke ; and that, as was said by Zhe 
Quarterly Review, the national feeling of England was 
happily expressed by Sir Joshua Reynolds when he 
applied to Burke Milton’s description of Abdiel. The 
great painter thought Burke’s friends had'left his 
stand-point, not he theirs; and to the Chief-Justice 
the quotation may be acknowledged hereafter to be 
equally applicable : 
“—— Faithful found 

Amorg the faithless, faithful only he: 

Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number, nor example, with him wrought * 


To swerve from truth or change his constant mind, 
Tho’ single. From amidst them forth he passed.” 








A NATIONAL RAILROAD GAUGE. 


HE Constitution, in express terms, confers upon 
Congress the power to regulate inter-state com- 
merce, and consequently the individual states have di- 
vested themselves of it. The propriety of vesting this 
power exclusively in the supreme national head is no- 
where more manifest than in the diversity which the 
several states have established in their railroad gauges. 
In many states the gauge has been left to the choice 
of the incorporated companies building the roads, and 
they, governed too often by narrow and selfish views, 
have’ sought to isolate themselves by adopting a gauge 
different from that of other lines. Thus, instead of 
facilitating the interchange of freights from one road 
to another, they have intentionally set up an obstruc- 
tion, to the serious inconvenience and detriment of 
commerce and to the eventual prejudice of their own 
interests. Certain states have established one gauge 
for all their roads, but there are nearly as many differ- 
ent gauges thus established as there are different 
States. There are gauges of six feet, of five feet six 
inches, of five feet, of four feet ten and a half, of four 
feet nine, of four feet eight and a half, and very possi- 
bly others. These various gauges have been estab- 
lished sometimes to prevent the transit of freight from 
the road which secured it at the initial point, but more 
frequently for the sake of mechanical or economical 
considerations. Whatever may be the arguments fro 
and con, respecting the merits of these different gauges, 
one thing is certain, that the experience for thirty 
years has determined the point for the large majority 
of roads in this country in favor of what is known as 
the narrow gauge, being that of four feet eight and a 
halfinches. Possibly if we were starting anew in the 
construction of railroads there would be found but lit- 
tle difference, in a mechanical and economical point of 
view, between that and the intermediate and five feet 
gauges, but it is certain that, if we are to have a na- 
tional standard, the question is hardly an open one. 
We ought to adopt that gauge which is most prevalent 
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gauge, and other roads will probably follow its exam- | 
ple. | 
Beyond the Mississippi railroads may be said to be | 
in their infancy. Within the next ten years thousands | 
of miles of new lines will be constructed there, and 
the importance of their uniformity of gauge is obvious. 
The commerce of Europe, reaching the Atlantic ports, 
is to be diffused through the far West ; while the com- | 
merce of Asia, of equal, perhaps in time of greater, im- 
portance, arriving at our Pacific ports, must be carried 
into all the states both West and East. The great ad- 
vantage of ocean commerce is that it can be conveyed 
great distances without the labor, the waste, the loss 
of time and increase of cost by breaking bulk. These 
advantages can all be secured for inland commerce by 
simply bringing the railroad gauge to a uniform nation- 








al standard. The cars which leave San Francisco, 
Mazatlan, or San Blas should carry their freights to 
their respective destinations, whether they be St. Paul, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cairo, Memphis, or Little Rock, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Nor- 
folk, without breaking bulk ; and the cars leaving East- 
ern ports for Western cities, or for the ports of the Pa- 
cific, should do the same, while all lines intersecting 
the great through national highways should in like man- 
ner feed and be fed from these through lines. More 
time is lost and expense incurred by transhipment than 
would constitute an equivalent for a thousand miles of 








the journey. 

It is plain, therefore, that the interests of commerce 
imperatively require this regulation. To shorten dis- 
tance, as measured by time ; to diminish expense and 
to facilitate the exchanges of the world, is one of the 
most beneficent powers of government, and if wisely 
and effectively administered must conduce greatly to 
national prosperity. Population and wealth will flow 
rapidly into every section where facilities like these can 
be assured. Indeed, it is through such facilities alone 
that the interior of our vast continent can be thickly 
settled with an intelligent and thriving people. When 
the farmers of Nebraska, of Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arkansas, and Texas, can have a choice for.their pro- 
ductions between the markets of Europe and those of 
Asia, we shall have imparted a vital force to their 
productiveness which will tell significantly upon the 
national power, wealth, and greatness. 

There is another aspect of the case. Within a few 
years we shali undoubtedly have three railroads unit- 
ing us with the Pacific. One of these will skirt Can- 
ada on the north, and the other penetrate through the 
centre of Mexico. Weare now at peace with the lat- 
ter nation and with Great Britain. These railroads 
will beget more intimate commercial relations with the 
two countries, and commerce, as ever, will be a pow- 
erful advocate for continued peace. The influence 
of these roads will militate strongly against war, and 
in that aspect will not only conduce to the resources 
and glory of the nation, but may save her thousands 
of lives and millions of treasure. But should war un- 
fortunately come—should Great Britain, upon ques- 
tions involving our honor or our rights, unhappily 
become hostile—should Mexico fail, as is too proba- 
ble, to preserve order within her boundaries—then 
these great national highways would afford ready 
means for applying the needful correction. Troops, 
arms, munitions of war, everything necessary for ag- 
gression and conquest, without limit, could in a few 
hours be thrown upon the hostile soil, and the blow 
be made as decisive as that of the Prussians against. 
Austria at Sadowa. 

We observe that Mr. Cook, chairman of the House 
Congressional Committee on Roads and Canals, has 
made an elaborate report to Congress on the powers 
conferred upon the national government by that clause 
of the Constitution referring to inter-state commerce. 
The report has not yet reached us, but from the char- 
acter of the author for liberal statesmanship we have 
little doubt it adequately covers the field in contro- 
versy, and will go far to settle the public mind upon 
this important subject. We trust that this report will 
be speedily followed by a suitable bill proposing to 
establish a national uniform gauge for all railroads 
hereafter to be constructed. 














and entered into the midst of their canvass, while in 
the Democratic party, well organized as it is, no man 


: can yet tell who will be the candidate, and what the plat- 


form. The excitement gives evidence of unusual 
energy and determination to seize the best positions 
and make the most skilful disposition of forces 
for the coming strife. Messrs. Pendleton, Seymour, 
and Chase are the prominent candidates, each rep- 
resenting principles not altogether accepted by the 
others. Mr. Pendleton’s views upon the questions re- 
lating to finance and the public debt, as well as his 
conservative course as a member of Congress during 
the war, will assuredly prove unsatisfactory to a 
powerful element in the national convention, and will 
probably ensure his defeat. Governor Seymour is 
more orthodox on financial questions, but his war career, 
while rendering him-highly popular with some, is a 
serious drawback to his present availability ; and the 
fact that the city of New York has been chiefly instru- 
mental in producing opposition to Pendleton, will cause 
a reaction among that gentleman’s Western friends 
against Governor Seymour. 

The position of the Chief-Justice in this movement 
is anomalous. He has had no affiliation with the 
Democratic party for many years. Ever hostile to 
the extension of slavery, always holding that human 
rights were a higher law than conventional govern- 
ments, he first distinguished himself in political life 
as one ready to take all legal steps to abolish slavery. 
A distinguished lawyer, a really great statesman and a 
man of pure and unblemished character, firm in his 
convictions and bold in their advocacy, in the palmiest 
days of the slave power he never hesitated to de- 
nounce it. Aside from this, he was a states-rights 
Democrat, always adhering to a strict construction of 
the Constitution, and insisting that the powers not 
conferred directly upon the Federal government were 
reserved to the states, and by no implication could be 
absorbed. With Jackson and Benton, he held that 
gold and silver alone were the proper constitutional cur- 
rency, and only drifted from this view under pressure 
of the necessities of the civil war. As Secretary of 
the Treasury his great abilities were not less valuable 
to the country in subduing the rebellion than the gener- 
alship of the Republican nominee. When the govern- 
ment was without credit at home or abroad, his genius 
literally created the means by which our armies were 
fed, clothed, and equipped, our iron-clads constructed, 
and our forces sustained in the field. In giving us a 
paper currency he swept away the whole phalanx of 
irresponsible state banks, and created in their stead 
institutions whose money issues are founded upon the 
promises of the government itself. Unfortunate as it 
is to have a paper circulation not redeemable in gold, 
we are much better off with the present system than 
we should have been had the old state institutions re- 
mained. Lastly, the course of the Chief-Justice in the 
late impeachment trial, whatever abuse he may have 
received for it, clearly evinced the independence of hi 
judgement and strength of his character—excellent 
qualities in a President. It is not yet certain that he 
will be the successful candidate in the Fourth of July 
Convention, but there are abundant indications of such 
a revolution in Democratic sentiment as may logically 
place him at the head of the party, and such as in any 
case will modify its platform. 

Already a considerable element in the press of the 
party is in favor of universal amnesty and willing to 
waive, until adjudicated by the legitimate tribunals, the 
whole question of the suffrage. Universal amnesty 
will restore to political life the conservative leaders 
in the Southern States, while the limitation of the 
right to vote may be left to such general rules as 
the state legislatures may hereafter prescribe. The 
party undoubtedly holds that the regulation of suf- 
frage belongs to the states individually and should 
be exercised by them according to their discre- 
tion. The friends of Seymour and Chase will unite 
in making a strong plank in favor of sustaining the 
national credit by religiously observing the nation- 
al pledges and, at the same time, leading the coun- 
try as rapidly as may safely be to a return to specie 
payments. We presume the whole Democratic party 











sympathize in the prostration, both political and 
commercial, of the Southern States, and will place in 
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their platform the strongest assurances of material 
aid which they can give. In all the calculations which 
we have seen it is manifest that without the votes of 
some of the Southern States Grant will not be elected. 
If the Democrats, therefore, can make such an appeal 
to the South as will add to their old political asso- 
ciates in those states the doubtful vote which may be 
largely influenced by an appeal to local interests, they 
may secure the success of their electoral tickets. The 
South demands railroads—the means of getting to 
market with her products, the means of bringing in 
emigrant labor, inducements for capital,—and in her 
present bankrupt condition she will insist upon hav- 
ing them. It is the cry of the hungry for bread, and 
the party that most freely responds to that call will 
win her favor. There is not the least doubt that if the 
Democratic Convention gives to this call a liberal re- 
sponse and takes Chase as its candidate, who is as pop- 
ular with the abolitionist and the negro at the South 
as Grant can be, they will play their best card for the 
game. ‘ 

The Republican party in their platform promise 
nothing in the way of aiding improvements in the re- 
constructed states. They propose no loan of credit 
to build a South Pacific Railroad or to give to the 
Southern people the commercial advantages which the 
national liberality has conferred upon the central 
states. On such a platform the election of a Western 
man for President and the bringing in of Western 
statesmen to rule in the councils of the nation for the 
next four years would signify the building by national 
aid of the Kansas branch of the Pacific Railroad and 
a Northern Pacific Railroad, without any concession 
in favor of the Southern project. A Democratic plat- 
form which recognizes these circumstances and avails 
itself of them will be promptly responded to by the 
Southern States. 








THE DEVIL’S WORK. 
RTHODOX theologians who are most hopeless- 
ly at variance on other points are strenuously in 
accord on the one of maintaining the existence ofa per- 
sonal Devil. They will not hear of the explanations by 
which Strauss and the school his name suggests make 
the Devila symbolical being, the embodiment of what- 
ever is evil in the world and in man’s nature, in the 
same way as the deities of Olympus typified in classi- 
cal mythology the moral and physical forces of the 
universe. Dismissing such conceptions of the spirit 
of evilas part of a system of “ godlessness,” they insist 
that the Devil is a personal spirit in the manner in 
which Gop is a personal spirit; with functions and 
attributes as He has, though precisely antagonistic in 
their character ; and with great powers—not infinite 
or almighty or eternal, it is true, since they are under 
the subjection of the Divine will, but distinctly super- 
human and incessant—all exerted for the advance- 
ment of positive and active wickedness. We have no 
desire to question the justness of these conclusions. 
Our object in stating the orthodox belief, as we under- 
stand it, is to point out one among its consequences 
of which its propounders would seem to be entirely 
unsuspicious. 

Accepting then the existence of such a being, 
second in power to but One and openly at war with 
Him, it is inconceivable that from this tremendous 
agency there should not come correspondingly tre- 
mendous results. Ina warfare on such a scale, man- 
aged by a being of supernatural astuteness, whose 
combinations can be developed through ages and ex- 
tended throughout the world, we cannot imagine that 
there should be no far-reaching coherent plan, that 
the machinations of the Evil One could only be traced 
in disjointed, fortuitous manifestations of sin, vice, 
craft, cunning, and knavery. No general, endowed 
with talents and employing resources great merely as 
‘men estimate greatness, would be content, in an ag- 
gressive campaign, to limit himself to occasionally 
harassing the enemy’s outposts or winning over a 
soldier or an officer here and there, and, absorbed in 
such petty matters, to lose sight of the necessity of 
crippling the power of his antagonist, of carrying his 
strongest positions, or of sowing dissensions among 
those enrolled in his ranks. Accordingly, we find 
it out of the question to accept as satisfactory evidence 
that there is a Devil actually at work the pitiful list of 
achievements which contains all the theologians have to 
show as the result ofhis labors for centuries. Such out- 
bursts as St. Bartholomew, or the French Revolution, 
or the scenes which ushered in the Commenwealth in 


easily be extended indefinitely—are very well so far 
as they go. Soare the rank growths of heresy and 
infidelity which have seemed, in certain ages, to spring 
up spontaneously and spread their roots on every 
side, and so the establishment of bad dynasties with 
the consequence of continued misrule and violence 
through generations. But to all such things as these 
the objection applies that they are, to a great degree, 
local and ephemeral. Their immediate effects may be 
horrible, and the scandal of them lasting ; yet they are 
in no way calculated seriously to imperil the Gop-given 
order of things, and even their complete success, in how- 
ever rapid succession, would not imply its destruction, 
while each newrecurrence of them serves largely to put 
men on the alert, and inspire them with hatred for the 
spirit whose policy is to win them to him. In all hu- 
man history there are, so far as we can see, but two 
events which the orthodox theologians can adduce as 
adequately manifesting, not mere byplay, but a seri- 
ously conducted assault by the Devil upon the Divine 
plan. These are, of course, the Fall, followed by that 
successful seduction of man from virtue which neces- 
sitated the almost total destruction of the race by the 
Deluge, and the corruption of Gop’s chosen people 
until His beneficent intentions toward them were frus- 
trated, and He was obliged to abandon them to their 
own evil devices and the persecution of all men. 
Here, so far as orthodox explanations go, is the last 
of the exertions which we can recognize as at all com- 
mensurate with the power alleged to have produced 
the two trains of events that culminated in these catas- 
trophes. The Devil, they assure us, is still at work; 
but—unless it be the Scarlet Woman, whom we can- 
not consent toaccept as a product at all proportionate 
to workmanship so prolonged, and by such a hand 
—they have nothing of moment to show us as the 
result of it for nineteen centuries. 

We have, it would therefore appear, an active cause 
whose corresponding effect remains unproduced. If 
thereshould likewise be found an existing effect which it 
is impossible elsewhere to assign to an adequate cause, 
if furthermore it appear upon comparison that the two 
phenomena cohere, it will be difficult to avoid the asso- 
ciation of them, and thus taking an important step 
toward verifying the orthodox tenet of a personal Devil. 
Nothing in fact could be more in accerd with his 
presumed character as a wily and adroit enemy, or with 
the policy which succeeded in the two instances already 
named, than that he should turn against his opponents 
the weapons placed in their hands for use against him. 
Nothing could be -more consonant with his diabolism 
(diéBoaoc, one who sets at variance) than the expedient 
of dissevering the church itself, of dividing what was 
formed as the guardian of religion and of truth into 
hostile bands, still maintaining the imputation of sanc- 
tity, but inflamed with rancorous jealousies that should 
bring not only themselves but their cause into deri- 
sion and odium. In the retrospect it is easy to see 
how surely, from the time of the first great division— 
necessitated by a corruption worthy of the Devil’s 
handiwork—the Protestant spirit has effected the 
gradual disintegration of the church. Looking nowat 
the hundreds or thousands of jarring sects, really ani- 
mated, no doubt, by a sincere desire to work the same 
good, though more immediately intent upon each 
other’s extermination, upon the exaltation of them- 
selves or of some contemptible dogma ; considering 
how the Christian spirit has given place to one of 
envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness, un- 
til theological dissensions are notorious for a malevo- 
lence and venom surpassing even the hatred of 
women ; seeing how futile or how barren are efforts 
to compose their differences, and how constant and ir- 
resistible is the recurrence of fresh schisms—in view 
of all these things it is impossible to resist the convic- 
tion that the church is being rapidly resolved into worse 
than chaos. Nor has it been sufficient that the exam- 
ple of theologians should be to the injury of religion— 
the very precepts of many of them are such as to in- 
spire the unthinking with aversion for it. Their nar- 
rowness and folly repel men from the church. They 
put it in antagonism with tastes whose spontaneous 
manifestation in children and in widely dissevered 
races shows them to be divinely implanted. Their 
own dyspeptic austerity and gloom has given color to 
a religion of their own devising, from which all that is 
lovely and beautiful and joyous is banished. Short- 
sighted as they are, they appeal to that single charac- 
teristic of the many-sided mind of man, whose exis-! 
tence alone they appreciate because of its abnormal 
developement in themselves. Like the Pharisees who 





assailed the Saviour as a “gluttonous man and a 
wine-bibber” because He came eating and drinking, 


commandments of men, and they denounce as “ unre- 
generate ” those who insist upon the use of the facul- 
ties given them by their Maker. A mass of bitterness 
and wranglings and slander, of unreason, and of des- 
potic intolerance—an aggregate of ignorance and cre- 
dulity—such is the repulsive thing that Orthodoxy 
presents to men as religion. Who can wonder that 
men, seeing it so accepted by those about them, 
should credit the identification, and, seeing also the 
falseness and unprofitableness of it all, should turn 
disgustfully not from Orthodoxy alone, but from Relig- 
ion, whose face Orthodoxy has hidden from their 
sight ? ‘ 

Does it not seem that here has been the work which 
has engrossed the Devil all these centuries? That of 
the church itself he has availed himself as the most 
potent weapon against Gon’s service? That the time 
is not remote when the happiness of men and the pre- 
servation of religion itself can be effected only by the 
extermination of the orthodox spirit or of the church ? 








THE SPRING MEETING. 


B* what improved calendar the Jockey Club regu- 
lates its proceedings so as to make its spring 
meeting fall in the middle of June we do not know ; 
but nature seems to have bent all her energies to aid 
this defiance of the almanac. For certainly if June 
this year be not April, it is because even April, tearful 
as she is, would have been thoroughly ashamed of so 
lachrymose a representative. At any rate, if this isn’t 
spring, as surely it isn’t summer ; and we might have 
been content to enjoy the sport without quarrelling 
with the name if the skies had only let us. But how- 
ever strongly their previous good fortune may have 
suggested it, not even the Jockey Club, it appears, are 
exempt from the malign influences that have this 
year ruled our weather. Of the four days originally 
set apart for the spring meeting only one was true to 
the promise of the past, and even that so heralded by 
beating rains as to make all its sunshine useless for 
racing purposes. For the noble sports of the turf, 
although they have long ago agreed to dispense with 
that peculiar formation of ground which gave them 
their name and local habitation, still require some- 
thing more substantial than a water-course for their 
successful enjoyment. Yet during almost the entire 
week that was to have seen the beginning, culmination, 
and triumphant ending of the spring meeting, the 
track at Jerome Park lay in a state which was much 
more suggestive of the meeting of the waters, and 
would have made any race but a mill-race —for the 
Welter Cup, let us say—the wildest impossibility. Se 
forlorn was the aspect of the scene that Mr. Charles 
Eliot Norton might have found in it a graceful escape 
from the wrath of Cambridgeport, reluctant to be con- 
sidered the abomination of desolation ; and to Mr. 
Charles Dickens a casual inspection might have 
brought a conviction that Providence had accepted 
his suggestion, and despatched the Arctic bear and 
fox on their genial mission. So only one brief taste 
was vouchsafed to us of the joys we craved, when for 
twenty-four hours on Wednesday, and long enough be- 
fore to get the track in tolerably decent condition, the 
elements relented, and the meeting was actually begun, 
Only a day, but a day that almost made amends for 
a week’s mischances—such a day as our season gives 
us only in her most queenly mood. Clear, bright, 
and warm, without being sultry, shadowed by tran- 
sient clouds, and fanned by seaward breezes, seeming 
all the fairer for the storm that had gone befcre, 
Wednesday was a day that could not have been bet- 
tered by special contract; of itself a special and par- 
ticular delight to the multitudes who on the green 
plateaus and balconies of the park basked in the afflu- 
ence of fts beauty. The crowd was not so great as we 
have seen it ; many were doubtless deterred by distrust 
of the fickle heavens, which indeed, before the day was 
over, seemed almost to have repented their tardy clem- 
ency, and frowned such forebodings of storm as made 
many a fair visitor quake with apprehension, but were 
happily not realized. The attendance was large 
enough, however, to make the club-house and grand 
stand brilliant with every variety of female loveli- 
ness, gorgeous with every device of feminine millinery ; 
while the amount of velvet coating and white hat that 
lounged about the quarter stretch, surrounded the 
pool-seller, and held possession of the track against 
the very horses, was simply prodigious. Whatever 
degree of amusement the racing may have given or 
failed to give, none could have regretted a visit which 
opened so many side avenues of enjoyment, or felt 
otherwise than repaid by the singular charm of a 





England, or witchcraft in the Massachusetts colony,—| they are like them also in laying upon men burdens 
‘such things as these—and the list, of course, might ' grievous to be borne, and in teaching for doctrines the 


scene, which only grows by repetition. 
As for the runiing itself, it was of average merit ; 
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good considering the condition of the track, inevitably 
heavy from the recent rains, but rather a disappoint- 
ment to the unreflecting who forget that Rome isn’t 
built in a day nor a sodden race-course lightened in a 
single night. Added to this, a false start tended to 
diminish the interest of one of the races, and over- 
matching to eliminate all the enjoyment of another 
which was indeed not a race, but a chase, the winning 
horse being chiefly exercised to keep within sight of his 
leisurely pursuer. 

The Fordham stakes were well contested and cle- 
verly won by Stonewall Fackson ; but on the Belmont 
stakes for three-year-olds centred naturally the chief 
interest of the day. Naturally, because it is at this 
age that a horse first begins to show his real capabili- 
ties; the performance of a two-year-old is of little 
value in estimating his future rank. Indeed, with all 
due deference to better judges, we rather incline to 
the opinion that racing of two-year-olds is a profitless if 
not wholly injurious amusement ; and we are at a loss 
to see what compensating advantage any owner can find 
beyond the empty glory of winning, to justify the 
inevitable risk. However, there may be reasons be- 
yond our ken to fortify the practice, and perhaps by 
properly graduating the distance the risk may be 
greatly lessened if not entirely avoided. Though in 
that case care should be taken to guard against a 
repetition of the error by which, owing to a false 
start and an insufficiency of flagmen, two or three of 
the contestants in the two-year-old race were allowed 
to run nearly the entire distance before being recalled, 
making the race for them to all intents and purposes 
a mile and a quarter race, and utterly destroying their 
chances. The difficulty would be obviated by placing 
a flagman at the centre of the lower circle, as is suggest- 
ed in Zhe Turf, Field, and Farm. For the reasons we 
have given the three-year-old struggle was to us the 
main feature of the day ; and was gallantly won by Gen- 
eral Duke in the very decent time of 3:02, Mr. San- 
ford’s bay colt Morthumberland, who will be remem- 
bered for a very meritorious performance in his two- 
year-old form, making acreditable second. The fourth 
event, as we have already intimated, was devoid of 
excitement, General McMahon's years and blood 
proving altogether too much for Mr. Snediker’s filly. 

We have not attempted to give any comprehensive 
analysis of the first day’s racing, because, seldom 
very important, circumstances this year conspired to 
make it less than usually interesting. Such asit was, 
too, our readers who were prevented from attending 
have had it fully and more or less ably described in the 
various daily and weekly journats. Between the date 
of this writing and its publication the spring meeting 
will have become a thing of memory and, we trust, a 
past delight. With favoring skies and with such 
entries as Fanny Cheatham, Local, and Onward, the 
Westchester cup alone should make the reputation of 
the meeting, and we trust in our next number to have 
to record that the disappointment and delay of the 
past week have been fully atoned for by the improved 
sport of the present. All that seems to be needed is 
a continuance of the lovely weather which smiles upon 
us to-day ; three more days of sunshine, three more 
days of constancy from the fair, false skies that bend 
above us in such cloudless beauty, as though they had 
never broken faith and spoiled our tempers and our 
best bonnets ; three more days of life and light, and 
after that the deluge—at least till the summer meeting. 








A MELODY FOR JUNE. 
I. 
NCE more, with roses crowned, 
Imperial June has come, 

With many a soft and rural sound, 

Bird’s song and wild-bee’s hum. 
No field nor woodland now is dumb, 
But everywhere is music rife, 

And everywhere is heard 
The joy that is to utterance stirred, 

The joy she gives to life. 


II. 

Now chirps the household wren, 
The swallow twitters gay, 

And birds that shun the haunts of men, 
Their vocal tribute pay. 

The oriole pipes his silvery lay, 

The wood-dove cooes her mellow notes, 
And faint, at twilight still, 

The plaint of pensive whip-poor-will 


But if at times they darker prove, 

The showers come rhythmically down, 
And tinkle in the grass, 

And, bee-like, murmur as they pass 
Over the dusty town, 


Iv. 
The grasshopper, a-field, 
Is as a poet blithe, 
Nor is the cricket’s music sealed 
Where mowers whet the scythe 
In grassy meads. Oh! nota tithe 
Of the wild joyance can I tell 
Wherewith all nature thrills, 
From man ev’n to the little rills 
That dance through dusky dell! 
v. 
The minnows in the brook 
Revel like naiad sprites, 
And in and out each shadowy nook 
Pursue their cool delights. 
The brook my sauntering step invites 
To loiter on its pebbly brink, 
And watch the timid birds, 
The swinkéd mower, and heated_herds, 
Bow down to it to drink. 
VIL 
The wild-flowers, pure and bright 
As many a village may, 

Quaff laughingly the golden light, 
From birth till death of Day, 
And woo the warm, soft airs ; but they 
Snatch but a kiss, and by them sweep, 

Stealing away each gem 
Wherewith nurse Night had buskéd them 
When all were fast asleep. 
VII. 


How yon waves blithely dance 
At bidding of the breeze, 

Glancing as burnished bayonets glance 
In armed pageantries, 

As onward to the briny seas 

The broad Potomac’s waters flow ; 
While through the sunny air, 

Like wings of sea-birds, here and there 
Gleam sails as white as snow! 


VIII, 


The fisher’s fragile skiff 

Sleeps, anchored in the stream, 
Whose lisping waves he hears as if 

But dim sounds in a dream ; 
While, from the hills, all dream-like seem, 


. So silent and so far away, 


Silent till fall of night, 
When upward comes a carol light 
Through vapors thin and grey. 


IX. 


O loved, luxurious June ! 
Sweet sovereign of the year, 

I greet thee thus with simple tune— 
Oh! may it please thine ear ; 

For thee I hold most fair and dear 

Of all Time’s daughters, and to thee 
The daintiest feelings owe, 

Such influence bland dost thou bestow 
With benisons on me! 


x. 

With poesy my heart 
O’erflows while thou dost stay, 

And, with the minstrel’s winsome art, 
I charm the fleeting Day : 

I sing a grateful roundelay 

To thee, imperial, rose-crowned June, 
That thou with gifts divine 

Dost fill and thrill this heart of mine ; 
I thank thee for the boon! 


W. L. SHOEMAKER. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A SPIRITUAL CORRECTION. 





To THE EpDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Sir: I beg to inform you-that the letter which appeared 
in your paper of the 16th May last did not emanate from 
me, although purporting to do so; and coolly signed by 
my initials. 

I do not impugn the veracity of your correspondent, the 
statements made by him being all accurate; but I deem it, 
to say the least, a singular proceeding on the part of any 
one to venture to give them to the public, including the 
names of my friends in full, without my cognizance or 


supreme ; and hope to discuss in a very different style, and 
somewhat more to the purpose, at no distant date. 

I regret being compelled to trespass on you with these 
reclamations, but you will admit that such an abnormal 
casualty as that which has befallen me is entitled to some 
indulgence. We have all heard of “ de médecin malgré lui,” 
but an autobiographist in spite of himself or herself is a 
novel phase of human tribulations. 

When, moreover, in addition to being one of those perverse 
recusants who, obdurately crediting their senses in un- 
accountable preference to the dicta of the most imposing 
authorities, stubbornly aver that facts are facts, and abso- 
lutely refuse to be persuaded that they are either psycholo- 
gized, biologized, or monomanized in any way whatsoever, 
one also claims to be a George Croly’s daughter, and in 
order to vindicate one’s lineage purposes to demonstrate 
that there is at least “method in one’s madness,” it is 
decidedly aggravating to be rendered accountable not alone 
for one’s own aberrations, but over and above for those of 
so unscrupulous a double. 

It would indeed appear as if this officious “incognito” 


.| had deliberately picked my brains for all the miscellaneous 


data there scattered, in order purposely to jumble together as 
many heterogeneous items, private, personal, spiritual, mun- 
dane, theological, and cosmogonical as could possibly be 
condensed into two columns of anewspaper. As I decidedly 
object to being held responsible for such an anarchical 
disregard of time, place, and relevancy as it would certainly 
never have occurred to me to perpetrate, had the revision 
of this chaotic lucubration been considerately vouchsafed 
to me, you will greatly oblige me by giving my distinct 
repudiation of its authorship an equal publicity, by pub- 
lishing in full this reply, elicited perforce from me in present 
and future self-defence. 
In conclusion, I hasten to assure you that I do not impute 
any blame to you in a matter wherein, doubtless, you have 
been no less deceived than the public ; and I have also to 
request that you would kindly favor me with the name of 
the individual who has thus ventured to tamper with mine. 
Yours truly, HELEN BULLOCK WEBSTER. 
Quincy, Mass., June 5, 1868. i 
[We beg to state that, while the person from whom the 
letter signed H. B. W. was received explained to us ina 
private note, sent at the same time, that the narrative en- 
closed was not forwarded in the handwriting of the relater, 
he, the sender, avouched its accuracy and the assent of the 
lady most interested to its publication.—Ep, Rounp 
TABLE.] 








DR. CRAGIN AND SPIRITUALISM. 
O THE Epiror oF Tur Rounp TABLE: 

Sir: I have read, with pleasure, entertainment, profit, 
the above-named gentleman’s letter, under the head of 
Modern Spiritualism, which appears in a late number (172) 
of The Round Table. The name of the letter-writer, in- 
stead of the subject which he professes to treat, I have 
taken for my heading; because it is the man, rather than 
his matter, that calls for notice. 

Since it was a communication of my own which first 
drew the man out in the columns of Zhe Round Table, it 
naturally falls upon me as a sort of duty to look after him a 
bit—to see that the offerings which he brings are worthy of 
their giver. I am not disappointed with regard to this last 
tribute—it is kindred with its predecessors. 

I will give attention first to the question which is put, 
through you, as to whether I have “attempted to show that 
there was not argument enough left in these remaining three- 
quarters of a dozen of lines to knock the theory of spiritu- 
alism into the middle of next week.” My answer is, that 
the attempt was not made, for the sufficient reason that it 
was not, by any rule of legitimate discussion, required at 
my hand, The “argument” of Zhe Round Tadle letter and 
of the Putnam article was that the idea of the spiritualists 
could not be true, because a manifestation from a disem- 
bodied spirit is «étterly inconceivable. Now, as both of the 
arguers implied (by reference to the Bible) that they could 
and did conceive of that manifestation as having been made 
by Gop (a spirit not clothed with flesh), it devolved upon 
them to give point to their argument by reconciling the non- 
conception, on the one side, with the conception on the other 
side. Dr. Cragin, following faithfully in the course marked 
out in his charging me with misquoting Junius, in his 
present championship, for which he guesses he is amply 
armed and equipped, winks from sight altogether the real 
matter set for him to attend to. 

“G, W. E. does not wish to be thought guilty of believ- 
ing in the theory of spiritualists.’ Indeed! I am not 
aware of ever having expressed or conveyed the wish. It 
is a matter of entire indifference to me whether persons, 
more especially those of my respondent’s calibre of mind, 
think me guilty or not guilty in the case. I advised, to be 
sure, that no ratiocinative forces should be wasted in an at- 
tempt to prove me guilty; this for the so/e reason that I 
knew how much easier it was for him to whom the advice 





Far o’er the silence floats. 


III. 
Like birds of Paradise, 
Brood white-winged clouds above, 
In skies as blue as are the eyes 
Of maidens that we love ; 





authorization. 


I make no mystery concerning my convictions, nor the ex- | from clearly-stated premises. 
periences which have induced them ; but I am not disposed 
to endorse the authorship of any one who presumes to 


speak in my name, without my sanction. 


Neither do I privilege any anonymous intermeddler to 


was proffered to prefer general and vague charges than to 
confine himself to anything like drawing logical conclusions 
The letter before me proves 
that I knew; for the writer, instead of husbanding those 
forces, seems to have come near exhausting his sympathetic 
off-givings (from the phrenological organ of adhesiveness ?) 
in a vain endeavor to surmise where J am, or where I wish 








forestall my initiative on topics which I deem sacred and | ¢o be thought to be. 
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their platform the strongest assurances of material 
aid which they can give. In all the calculations which 
we have seen it is manifest that without the votes of 
some of the Southern States Grant will not be elected. 
If the Democrats, therefore, can make such an appeal 
to the South as will add to their old political asso- 
ciates in those states the doubtful vote which may be 
largely influenced by an appeal to local interests, they 
may secure the success of their electoral tickets. The 
South demands railroads—the means of getting to 
market with her products, the means of bringing in 
emigrant labor, inducements for capital,—and in her 
present bankrupt condition she will insist upon hav- 
ing them. It is the cry of the hungry for bread, and 

‘the party that most freely responds to that call will 
win her favor. There is not the least doubt that if the 
Democratic Convention gives to this call a liberal re- 
sponse and takes Chase as its candidate, who is as pop- 
ular with the abolitionist and the negro at the South 
as Grant can be, they will play their best card for the 
game. . 

The Republican party in their platform promise 
nothing in the way of aiding improvements in the re- 
constructed states. They propose no loan of credit 
to build a South Pacific Railroad or to give to the 
Southern people the commercial advantages which the 
national liberality has conferred upon the central 
states. On such a platform the election of a Western 
man for President and the bringing in of Western 
statesmen to rule in the councils of the nation for the 
next four years would signify the building by national 
aid of the Kansas branch of the Pacific Railroad and 
a Northern Pacific Railroad, without any concession 
in favor of the Southern project. A Democratic plat- 
form which recognizes these circumstances and avails 
itself of them will be promptly responded to by the 
Southern States. 








THE DEVIL’S WORK. 
RTHODOX theologians who are most hopeless- 
ly at variance on other points are strenuously in 
accord on the one of maintaining the existence ofa per- 
sonal Devil. They will not hear of the explanations by 
which Strauss and the school his name suggests make 
the Devil a symbolical being, the embodiment of what- 
ever is evil in the world and in man’s nature, in the 
same way as the deities of Olympus typified in classi- 
cal mythology the moral and physical forces of the 
universe. Dismissing such conceptions of the spirit 
of evil as part of a system of “ godlessness,” they insist 
that the Devil is a personal spirit in the manner in 
which Gop is a personal spirit; with functions and 
attributes as He has, though precisely antagonistic in 
their character; and with great powers—not infinite 
or almighty or eternal, it is true, since they are under 
the subjection of the Divine will, but distinctly super- 
human and incessant—all exerted for the advance- 
ment of positive and active wickedness. We have no 
desire to question the justness of these conclusions. 
Our object in stating the orthodox belief, as we under- 
stand it, is to point out one among its consequences 
of which its propounders would seem to be entirely 
unsuspicious. 

Accepting then the existence of such a being, 
second in power to but One and openly at war with 
Him, it is inconceivable that from this tremendous 
agency there should not come correspondingly tre- 
mendous results. In a warfare on such a scale, man- 
aged by a being of supernatural astuteness, whose 
combinations can be developed through ages and ex- 
tended throughout the world, we cannot imagine that 
there should be no far-reaching coherent plan, that 
the machinations of the Evil One could only be traced 
in disjointed, fortuitous manifestations of sin, vice, 
craft, cunning, and knavery. No general, endowed 
with talents and employing resources great merely as 
men estimate greatness, would be content, in an ag- 
gressive campaign, to limit himself to occasionally 
harassing the enemy’s outposts or winning over a 
soldier or an officer here and there, and, absorbed in 
such petty matters, to lose sight of the necessity of 
crippling the power of his antagonist, of carrying his 
strongest positions, or of sowing dissensions among 
those enrolled in his ranks. Accordingly, we find 
it out of the question to accept as satisfactory evidence 
that there is a Devil actually at work the pitiful list of 
achievements which contains all the theologians have to 
show as the result ofhis labors for centuries. Such out- 
bursts as St. Bartholomew, or the French Revolution, 
or the scenes which ushered in the Commenwealth in 
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easily be extended indefinitely—are very well so far 
as they go. Soare the rank growths of heresy and 
infidelity which have seemed, in certain ages, to spring 
up spontaneously and spread their roots on every 
side, and so the establishment of bad dynasties with 
the consequence of continued misrule and violence 
through generations. But to all such things as these 
the objection applies that they are, to a great degree, 
local and ephemeral. Their immediate effects may be 
horrible, and the scandal of them lasting ; yet they are 
in no way calculated seriously to imperil the Gop-given 
order of things, and even their complete success, in how- 
ever rapid succession, would not imply its destruction, 
while each newrecurrence of them serves largely to put 
men on the alert, and inspire them with hatred for the 
spirit whose policy is to win them to him. In all hu- 
man history there are, so far as we can see, but two 
events which the orthodox theologians can adduce as 
adequately manifesting, not mere byplay, but a seri- 
ously conducted assault by the Devil upon the Divine 
plan. These are, of course, the Fall, followed by that 
successful seduction of man from virtue which neces- 
sitated the almost total destruction of the race by the 
Deluge, and the corruption of Gop’s chosen people 
until His beneficent intentions toward them were frus- 
trated, and He was obliged to abandon them to their 
own evil devices and the persecution of all men. 
Here, so far as orthodox explanations go, is the last 
of the exertions which we can recognize as at all com- 
mensurate with the power alleged to have produced 
the two trains of events that culminated in these catas- 
trophes. The Devil, they assure us, is still at work; 
but—unless it be the Scarlet Woman, whom we can- 
not consent toaccept as a product at all proportionate 
to workmanship so prolonged, and by such a hand 
—they have nothing of moment to show us as the 
result of it for nineteen centuries. 

We have, it would therefore appear, an active cause 
whose corresponding effect remains unproduced. If 
there should likewise be found an existing effect which it 
is impossible elsewhere to assign to an adequate cause, 
if furthermore it appear upon comparison that the two 
phenomena cohere, it will be difficult to avoid the asso- 
ciation of them, and thus taking an important step 
toward verifying the orthodox tenet of a personal Devil. 
Nothing in fact could be more in accerd with his 
presumed character as a wily and adroit enemy, or with 
the policy which succeeded in the two instances already 
named, than that he should turn against his opponents 
the weapons placed in their hands for use against him. 
Nothing could be more consonant with his diabolism 
(duéBodog, one who sets at variance) than the expedient 
of dissevering the church itself, of dividing what was 
formed as the guardian of religion and of truth into 
hostile bands, still maintaining the imputation of sanc- 
tity, but inflamed with rancorous jealousies that should 
bring not only themselves but their cause into deri- 
sion and odium. In the retrospect it is easy to see 
how surely, from the time of the first great division— 
necessitated by a corruption worthy of the Devil’s 
handiwork—the Protestant spirit has effected the 
gradual disintegration of the church. Looking nowat 
the hundreds or thousands of jarring sects, really ani- 
mated, no doubt, by a sincere desire to work the same 
good, though more immediately intent upon each 
other’s extermination, upon the exaltation of them- 
selves or of some contemptible dogma ; considering 
how the Christian spirit has given place to one of 
envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness, un- 
til theological dissensions are notorious for a malevo- 
lence and venom surpassing even the hatred of 
women ; seeing how futile or how barren are efforts 
to compose their differences, and how constant and ir- 
resistible is the recurrence of fresh schisms—in view 
of all these things it is impossible to resist the convic- 
tion that the church is being rapidly resolved into worse 
than chaos. Nor has it been sufficient that the exam- 
ple of theologians should be to the injury of religion— 
the very precepts of many of them are such as to in- 
spire the unthinking with aversion for it. Their nar- 
rowness and folly repel men from the church. They 
put it in antagonism with tastes whose spontaneous 





manifestation in children and in widely dissevered 
races shows them to be divinely implanted. Their 
own dyspeptic austerity and gloom has given color to 
a religion of their own devising, from which all that is 
lovely and beautiful and joyous is banished. Short- 
sighted as they are, they appeal to that single charac- 


teristic of the many-sided mind of man, whose.exis- | 


tence alone they appreciate because of its abnormal 
developement in themselves. Like the Pharisees who 
assailed the Saviour as a “gluttonous man and a 





wine-bibber” because He came eating and drinking, 


England, or witchcraft in the Massachusetts colony,— | they are like them also in laying upon men burdens 
‘such things as these—and the list, of course, might ' grievous to be borne, and in teaching for doctrines the 


commandments of men, and they denounce as “ unre- 
generate ” those who insist upon the use of the facul- 
ties given them by their Maker. A mass of bitterness 
and wranglings and slander, of unreason, and of des- 
potic intolerance—an aggregate of ignorance and cre- 
dulity—such is the repulsive thing that Orthodoxy 
presents to men as religion. Who can wonder that 
men, seeing it so accepted by those about them, 
should credit the identification, and, seeing also the 
falseness and unprofitableness of it all, should turn 
disgustfully not from Orthodoxy alone, but from Relig- 
ion, whose face Orthodoxy has hidden from their 
sight? ; 

Does it not seem that here has been the work which 
has engrossed the Devil all these centuries? That of 
the church itself he has availed himself as the most 
potent weapon against Gop’s service? That the time 
is not remote when the happiness of men and the pre- 
servation of religion itself can be effected only by the 
extermination of the orthodox spirit or of the church ? 








THE SPRING MEETING. 


Y what improved calendar the Jockey Club regu- 
lates its proceedings so as to make its spring 
meeting fall in the middle of June we do not know ; 
but nature seems to have bent all her energies to aid 
this defiance of the almanac. For certainly if June 
this year be not April, it is because even April, tearful 
as she is, would have been thoroughly ashamed of so 
lachrymose a representative. At any rate, if this isn’t 
spring, as surely it isn’t summer ; and we might have 
been content to enjoy the sport without quarrelling 
with the name if the skies had only let us. But how- 
ever strongly their previous good fortune may have 
suggested it, not even the Jockey Club, it appears, are 
exempt from the malign influences that have this 
year ruled our weather. Of the four days originally 
set apart for the spring meeting only one was true to 
the promise of the past, and even that so heralded by 
beating rains as to make all its sunshine useless for 
racing purposes. For the noble sports of the turf, 
although they have long ago agreed to dispense with 
that peculiar formation of ground which gave them 
their name and local habitation, still require some- 
thing more substantial than a water-course for their 
successful enjoyment. Yet during almost the entire 
week that was to have seen the beginning, culmination, 
and triumphant ending. of the spring meeting, the 
track at Jerome Park lay in a state which was much 
more suggestive of the meeting of the waters, and 
would have made any race but a mill-race —for the 
Welter Cup, let us say—the wildest impossibility. Se 
forlorn was the aspect of the scene that Mr. Charles 
Eliot Norton might have found in it a graceful escape 
from the wrath of Cambridgeport, reluctant to be con- 
sidered the abomination of desolation ; and to Mr. 
Charles Dickens a casual inspection might have 
brought a conviction that Providence had accepted 
his suggestion, and despatched the Arctic bear and 
fox on their genial mission. So only one brief taste 
was vouchsafed to us of the joys we craved, when for 
twenty-four hours on Wednesday, and long enough be- 
fore to get the track in tolerably decent condition, the 
elements relented, and the meeting was actually begun, 
Only a day, but a day that almost made amends for 
a week’s mischances—such a day as our season gives 
us only in her most queenly mood. Clear, bright, 
and warm, without being sultry, shadowed by tran- 
sient clouds, and fanned by seaward breezes, seeming 
all the fairer for the storm that had gone befcre, 
Wednesday was a day that could not have been bet- 
tered by special contract; of itself a special and par+ 
ticular delight to the multitudes who on the green 
plateaus and balconies of the park basked in the afflu- 
ence of its beauty. The crowd was not so great as we 
have seen it ; many were doubtless deterred by distrust 
of the fickle heavens, which indeed, before the day was 
over, seemed almost to have repented their tardy clem- 
ency, and frowned such forebodings of storm as made 
many a fair visitor quake with apprehension, but were 
happily not realized. The attendance was large 
enough, however, to make the club-house and grand 
stand brilliant with every variety of female loveli- 
ness, gorgeous with every device of feminine millinery ; 
while the amount of velvet coating and white hat that 
lounged about the quarter stretch, surrounded the 
_ pool-seller, and held possession of the track against 
‘the very horses, was simply prodigious. Whatever 
degree of amusement the racing may have given or 
failed to give, none could have regretted a visit which 
opened so many side avenues of enjoyment, or felt 
otherwise than repaid by the singular charm of a 





scene, which only grows by repetition. 
As for the running’ itself, it was ‘of average merit ; 
4 
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good considering the condition of the track, inevitably 
heavy from the recent rains, but rather a disappoint- 
ment to the unreflecting who forget that Rome isn’t 
built in a day nor a sodden race-course lightened in a 
single night. Added to this, a false start tended to 
diminish the interest of one of the races, and over- 
matching to eliminate all the enjoyment of another 
which was indeed not a race, but a chase, the winning 
horse being chiefly exercised to keep within sight of his 
jeisurely pursuer. 

The Fordham stakes were well contested and cle- 
verly won by Stonewall Fackson ; but on the Belmont 
stakes for three-year-olds centred naturally the chief 
interest of the day. Naturally, because it is at this 
age that a horse first begins to show his real capabili- 
ties ; the performance of a two-year-old is of little 
value in estimating his future rank. Indeed, with all 
due deference to better judges, we rather incline to 
the opinion that racing of two-year-olds is a profitless if 
not wholly injurious amusement ; and we are at a loss 
to see what compensating advantage any owner can find 
beyond the empty glory of winning, to justify the 
inevitable risk. However, there may be reasons be- 
yond our ken to fortify the practice, and perhaps by 
properly graduating the distance the risk may be 
greatly lessened if not entirely avoided. Though in 
that case care should be taken to guard against a 
repetition of the error by which, owing to a false 
start and an insufficiency of flagmen, two or three of 
the contestants in the two-year-old race were allowed 
to run nearly the entire distance before being recalled, 
making the race for them to all intents and purposes 
a mile and a quarter race, and utterly destroying their 
chances. The difficulty would be obviated by placing 
a flagman at the centre of the lower circle, as is suggest- 
ed in Zhe Turf, Field, and Farm. For the reasons we 
have given the three-year-old struggle was to us the 
main feature of the day ; and was gallantly won by Gex- 
eral Duke in the very decent time of 3:02, Mr. San- 
ford’s bay colt Northumberland, who will be remem- 
bered for a very meritorious performance in his two- 
year-old form, making acreditable second. The fourth 
event, as we have already intimated, was devoid of 
excitement, General McMahon's years and blood 
proving altogether too much for Mr. Snediker’s filly. 

We have not attempted to give any comprehensive 
analysis of the first day’s racing, because, seldom 
very important, circumstances this year conspired to 
make it less than usually interesting. Such asit was, 
too, our readers who were prevented from attending 
have had it fully and more or less ably described in the 
various daily and weekly journats. Between the date 
of this writing and its publication the spring meeting 
will have become a thing of memory and, we trust, a 
past delight. With favoring skies and with such 
entries as Fanny Cheatham, Local, and Onward, the 
Westchester cup alone should make the reputation of 
the meeting, and we trust in our next number to have 
to record that the disappointment and delay of the 
past week have been fully atoned for by the improved 
sport of the present. All that seems to be needed is 
a continuance of the lovely weather which smiles upon 
us to-day ; three more days of sunshine, three more 
days of constancy from the fair, false skies that bend 
above us in such cloudless beauty, as though they had 
never broken faith and spoiled our tempers and our 
best bonnets ; three more days of life and light, and 
after that the deluge—at least till the summer meeting. 








A MELODY FOR JUNE. 
I. 
NCE more, with roses crowned, 
Imperial June has come, 

With many a soft and rural sound, 

Bird’s song and wild-bee’s hum. 
No field nor woodland now is dumb, 
But everywhere is music rife, 

And everywhere is heard 
The joy that is to utterance stirred, 


But if at times they darker prove, 

The showers come rhythmically down, 
And tinkle in the grass, 

And, bee-like, murmur as they pass 
Over the dusty town, 


Iv. 
The grasshopper, a-field, 
Is as a poet blithe, 
Nor is the cricket’s music sealed 
Where mowers whet the scythe 
In grassy meads. Oh! not a tithe 
Of the wild joyance can I tell 
Wherewith all nature thrills, 
From man ev’n to the little rills 
That dance through dusky dell! 


Vv. 
The minnows in the brook 
Revel like naiad sprites, 
And in and out each shadowy nook 
Pursue their cool delights. 
The brook my sauntering step invites 
To loiter on its pebbly brink, 
And watch the timid birds, 
The swinkéd mower, and heated herds, 
Bow down to it to drink. 


VI. 
The wild-flowers, pure and bright 
As many a village may, 
Quaff laughingly the golden light, 
From birth till death of Day, 
And woo the warm, soft airs ; but they 
Snatch but a kiss, and by them sweep, 
Stealing away each gem 
Wherewith nurse Night had buskéd them 
When all were fast asleep. 
VII. 


How yon waves blithely dance 
At bidding of the breeze, 

Glancing as burnished bayonets glance 
In armed pageantries, 

As onward to the briny seas 

The broad Potomac’s waters flow ; 
While through the sunny air, 

Like wings of sea-birds, here and there 
Gleam sails as white as snow ! 


VII. 


The fisher’s fragile skiff 
Sleeps, anchored in the stream, 
Whose lisping waves he hears as if 
But dim sounds in a dream ; 
While, from the hills, all dream-like seem, 
So silent and so far away, 
Silent till fall of night, 
When upward comes a carol light 
Through vapors thin and grey. 


IX. 


O loved, luxurious June ! 
Sweet sovereign of the year, 

I greet thee thus with simple tune— 
Oh! may it please thine ear ; 

For thee I hold most fair and dear 

Of all Time’s daughters, and to thee 
The daintiest feelings owe, 

Such influence bland dost thou bestow 
With benisons on me! 

x. 

With poesy my heart 
O’erflows while thou dost stay, 

And, with the minstrel’s winsome art, 
I charm the fleeting Day: 

I sing a grateful roundelay 

To thee, imperial, rose-crowned June, 
That thou with gifts divine 

Dost fill and thrill this heart of mine ; 
I thank thee for the boon! 

W. L. SHOEMAKER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | 
A SPIRITUAL CORRECTION. 








The joy she gives to life. 


II. 
Now chirps the household wren, 
The swallow twitters gay, 
And birds that shun the haunts of men, 
Their vocal tribute pay. 
The oriole pipes his silvery lay, 
The wood-dove cooes her mellow notes, 
And faint, at twilight still, 
The plaint of pensive whip-poor-will 
Far o’er the silence floats. 
Ill. 
Like birds of Paradise, 
Brood white-winged clouds above, 
In skies as blue as are the eyes 
Of maidens that we love ; 








To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Sir: I beg to inform you-that the letter which appeared 
in your paper of the 16th May last did not emanate from 
me, although purporting to do so; and coolly signed by 
my initials. 

I do not impugn the veracity of your correspondent, the 
statements made by him being all accurate; but I deem it, 
to say the least, a singular proceeding on the part of any 
one to venture to give them to the public, including the 
nemes of my friends in full, without my cognizance or 
authorization. 

I make no mystery concerning my convictions, nor the ex- 
periences which have induced them ; but I am not disposed 
to endorse the authorship of any one who presumes to 
speak in my name, without my sanction. 

Neither do I privilege any anonymous intermeddler to 


supreme ; and hope to discuss in a very different style, and 
somewhat more to the purpose, at no distant date. 
I regret being compelled to trespass on you with these 
reclamations, but you will admit that such an abnormal 
casualty as that which has befallen me is entitled to some 
indulgence. We have all heard of “ /e médecin maigré lui,” 
but an autobiographist in spite of himself or herself is a 
novel phase of human tribulations. 
When, moreover, in addition to being one of those perverse 
recusants who, obdurately crediting their senses in un- 
accountable preference to the dicta of the most imposing 
authorities, stubbornly aver that facts are facts, and abso- 
lutely refuse to be persuaded that they are either psycholo- 
gized, biologized, or monomanized in any way whatsoever, 
one also claims to be a George Croly’s daughter, and in 
order to vindicate one’s lineage purposes to demonstrate 
that there is at least “method in one’s madness,” it is 
decidedly aggravating to be rendered accountable not alone 
for one’s own aberrations, but over and above for those of 
so unscrupulous a double. 
It would indeed appear as if this officious “incognito ” 
had deliberately picked my brains for all the miscellaneous 
data there scattered, in order purposely to jumble together as 
many heterogeneous items, private, personal, spiritual, mun- 
dane, theological, and cosmogonical as could possibly be 
condensed into two columns of anewspaper. As I decidedly 
object to being held responsible for such an anarchical 
disregard of time, place, and relevancy as it would certainly 
never have occurred to me to perpetrate, had the revision 
of this chaotic lucubration been considerately vouchsafed 
to me, you will greatly oblige me by giving my distinct 
repudiation of its authorship an equal publicity, by pub- 
lishing in full this reply, elicited perforce from me in present 
and future self-defence. 
In conclusion, I hasten to assure you that I do not impute 
any blame to you in a matter wherein, doubtless, you have 
been no less deceived than the public ; and I have also to 
request that you would kindly favor me with the name of 
the individual who has thus ventured to tamper with mine. 
Yours truly, HELEN BULLOCK WEBSTER. 
Quincy, Mass., June 5, 1868. i 
[We beg to state that, while the person from whom the 
letter signed H. B. W. was received explained to us ina 
private note, sent at the same time, that the narrative en- 
closed was not forwarded in the handwriting of the relater, 
he, the sender, avouched its accuracy and the assent of the 
lady most interested to its publication.—Ep, RounpD 
TABLE. ] 








DR. CRAGIN AND SPIRITUALISM. 


O THE Epiror oF Tur Rounp TABLE: 

Sir: I have read, with pleasure, entertainment, profit, 
the above-named gentleman’s letter, under the head of 
Modern Spiritualism, which appears in a late number (172) 
of The Round Table. The name of the letter-writer, in- 
stead of the subject which he professes to treat, I have 
taken for my heading; because it is the man, rather than 
his matter, that calls for notice. 

Since it was a communication of my own which first 
drew the man out in the columns of Zhe Round Table, it 
naturally falls upon me as a sort of duty to look after him a 
bit—to see that the offerings which he brings are worthy of 
their giver. I am not disappointed with regard to this last 
tribute—it is kindred with its predecessors. 

I will give attention first to the question which is put, 
through you, as to whether I have “attempted to show that 
there was not argument enough left in these remaining three- 
quarters of a dozen of lines to knock the theory of spiritu- 
alism into the middle of next week.” My answer is, that 
the attempt was not made, for the sufficient reason that it 
was not, by any rule of legitimate discussion, required at 
my hand, The “argument” of Zhe Round Table letter and 
of the Putnam article was that the idea of the spiritualists 
could not be true, because a manifestation from a disem- 
bodied spirit is «éterly inconceivable. Now, as both of the 
arguers implied (by reference to the Bible) that they could 
and did conceive of that manifestation as having been made 
by Gop (a spirit not clothed with flesh), it devolved upon 
them to give point to their argument by reconciling the son- 
conception, on the one side, with the conception on the other 
side. Dr. Cragin, following faithfully in the course marked 
out in his charging me with misquoting Junius, in his 
present championship, for which he gwesses he is amply 
armed and equipped, winks from sight altogether the real 
matter set for him to attend to. 

“G. W. E. does not wish to be thought guilty of believ- 
ing in the theory of spiritualists.’ Indeed! I am not 
aware of ever having expressed or conveyed the wish. It 
is a matter of entire indifference to me whether persons, 
more especially those of my respondent’s calibre of mind, 
think me guilty or not guilty in the case. I advised, to be 
sure, that no ratiocinative forces should be wasted in an at- 
tempt to prove me guilty; this for the so/e reason that I 
knew how much easier it was for him to whom the advice 
was proffered to prefer general and vague charges than to 
confine himself to anything like drawing logical conclusions 
from clearly-stated premises. The letter before me proves 
that I knew; for the writer, instead of husbanding those 
forces, seems to have come near exhausting his sympathetic 
off-givings (from the phrenological organ of adhesiveness 2) 
in a vain endeavor to surmise where J am, or where I wish 





forestall my initiative on topics which I deem sacred and 


to be thought to be. 
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“Seriously, was there ever anything so ridiculous as 
G. W. E.’s inference about the ‘implied promise’? It is 
too absurd to require the waste upon it of another syllable.” 
I desire always, when I quote, to give correctly not only lan- 
guage, but the real spirit intended by the language. Dr. 
Cragin’s former communication upon spiritualism contain- 
ed these words: “I intimated a desire to express a few 
thoughts on spiritualism of a somewhat different strain from 
the general tenor of the discourse on this prolific topic.” I 
actually took the words to imply a promise that a new argu- 
ment (one which had not been offered before) was to fol- 
low. If I inferred wrongly, it was through a misunderstand- 
ing, not by a wilful misrepresentation, That the inference 
was not wrong, I will cite for evidence, as far as it goes, the 
following passage from the present letter : ‘‘ Although I did 
not attempt so quixotic a feat as to endeavor to.prove a 
negative, yet I maintain that the entire column of my com- 
munication was a legitimate, logical argument,” which 
“argument” was “different from the general tenor” of 
arguments in the case. Jam satisfied with the correction. 

But my opponent sees more excellence in his “entire 
column” than he himself seemed to see in the first place ; 
for then he, after having uttered about four-fifths of the 
column, spoke of so much only as an “opinion,” sof an 
argument. And right from that point he went on to give 
us his reasons for the opinion, which reasons a// are em- 
braced in the three-quarters of a dozen of lines quoted by 
me. So that, even in spite of the new proclamation, I can- 
not but regard the full statement, outside of those lines, 
simply as a more diplomatic way than Mr. H. G. has of 
telling the spiritualists that they lie like the devil ! 

That “argument” is now claimed to prove that the pre- 
tended phenomena of so-called spiritualism can be account- 
ed for on “natural fool principles.” Query—Whether I 
am to understand the meaning to be that the accounting for 
has been upon these principles? After the snubbing to 
which I have been subjected, I confess to a little shyness 
about suggesting that any other principles than the snub- 
ber’s own are entitled to entry in the case—in other words, 
I do not venture to intimate that the phenomena can be ac- 
counted for, properly, upon any other principles, as to kind, 
than those presented in the argument, which argument Dr. 
Cragin, I judge, is not inclined to yield as belonging to any- 
body else but himself! Since he is versed in grammar, I 
would like to see his parsing of natural fool, in the phrase 


quoted, His promptly, at a call, G. W. E. 
Fort Fatiritvp, Maine, May 13, 1868. 


THE WAR OF THE ASTRONOMIES, 
To THE Epiror OF THE ROUND TABLE: 





to contain some startling scientific revelations, amounting 
to nothing less than a demonstration that all the accepted 
theories of astronomy are totally wrong, and substituting in 
their stead a system striking for its extreme simplicity and 
for the manner in which it coincides with all the Biblical 
and Asiatic astronomical phenomena transmitted to us by 
tradition. In following the Trastourian system of the 
universe one is lead, by the natural succession of events, 
through all the great phenomena which have befallen our 
globe : our /as¢ deluge arrives naturally, in its proper place, 
and so does the affarent stopping of the sun, as said to 
have been caused by Joshua; both these phenomena result- 
ing from simple, natural, and comprehensible causes. 

Four years ago Dr. Trastour wrote, from the city of 
Managua, state of Nicaragua, Central America, where he 
was and is now residing with his family, a series of letters to 
friends in Europe, by whom they were partially published in 
the Continental press. At the time when these writings 
appeared the United States were just emerging from the 
engrossing vicissitudes of civil war, and Europe was on the 
eve of a general conflict. These were sufficient reasons 
why the new revelation did not become so widely known to 
the masses of both continents as it would instantly have 
been made at any other period. But it was canvassed and 
examined by the scientific circles of Europe, and many 
leading minds have since been convinced that Dr. Trastour 
is right and that his work will cause the most amazing 
revolution in all our preconceived notions of astronomy. 

Two articles on the subject were reproduced by different 
French papers in the months of May, June, and July, 
1865, under the titles of Lois de la Terre and Etude Geo- 
logique. The Courrier des Etats Unis, of this city, repro- 
duced both articles in its issues of August 29, 1865, and 
January 11, 1866. An English paper translated both arti- 
cles, together with a biographical sketch of the author. 
But to return to “ Prometheus.” What has led many to 
suppose that he has drawn inspiration from Dr. Trastour’s 
writings is that he has employed even the same construc- 
tion of sentences, if not exactly the same words, in his 
Newton's Inadvertencies. Dr. Trastour, in his article 
Law of the Earth, published in 1865, says : 

“* Most men allow themselves to be dazzled by the pomp of calculations 
which cover, under the stern-looking paraphernalia of analytical formula, 


the nothingness of our opinions, whatever they may be. By that very fact 
they authorize me to speak out what I think. 


“ The greatest number of the errors that have bewilderéd the human un- 
derstanding arise from the exaggerated use of abstract formula, ‘There 
seems to reign a mania, that has become epidemic, as to who shall carry off 
the palm in feats of adroitness by the aid of formule, ‘That this invading 
system of metaphysics is honored on the benches of the schools is no less 
true than that it is in contradiction with the phenomena themselves, 





Sir: A party of gentlemen who, together with myself, 
have been following with deep interest the astronomical 
war which is being waged through the columns of your 
valuable paper, have requested me to correct an error 
under which the “Author of Prometheus” seems to be 
laboring. In so doing it is not our intention to enter into 
any scientific controversy, but only—for justice’ sake—to 
“render to Caesar what belongs to Cesar.” In your 
issue of May 23 the “ Author of Prometheus” says, speaking 
of himself: 

“I did not know that the world contained one other 
dissenter from Newton’s theory.” 

This enunciation from a person seemingly so well versed 
in astronomical matters has astonished many of the readers 
of Zhe Round Table, especially since some ideas and phrases 
in the letter headed Mewton’s Jnadvertencies, published in 
your issue of February 8, had led many to suppose that 
its author was imbued with the spirit of certain writings 
which have appeared in the European papers, and which, to 
use the language of an English contemporary, “taken up 
throughout Europe, and warmly discussed there, too, on all 
sides, have led to the foundation of ‘a new school in astron- 
omy ;’ to give it the rightful title, the Trastourian School.” 

The facts of the case are as follows: In 1832 a young 
physician, Dr. P. E. Trastour by name, after travelling 
through Mexico and Sonora, arrived in New Orleans, La. 
He had with him an astronomical work in MS., begun in 
Mexico, in which the systems ,of Newton, Kepler, and 
Copernicus were demonstrated to be entirely false. He 
was dissuaded from publishing this work, at the time, by 
his friends, who assured him that any publication attacking 
Newton—a man so much worshipped by the Americans— 
would, ultimately, ruin his business prospects in the United 
States, and that, moreover, the public mind was not yet 
prepared for such boid declarations. Nevertheless, in 1845 
@ portion of the work was translated into the English 
language and published under the title of Caloric: Origin, 
Matter, and Law of the Universe, by P.E. Trastour. This 
book was printed at the office of the Orleanais, a New 
Orleans daily. Some time afterward the author, having 
acquired a better knowledge of the English language, found, 
upon perusing the work just published, that it had not only 
been badly translated, but that many of the ideas had been 
sadly distorted. He immediately withdrew all the copies 
he could procure from circulation and destroyed the edition. 
Yet several copies were withheld and are still in possession 
of parties residing in the United States. Since then the 
MS., written in the French language, was deposited in a 
bank in the United States, and, notwithstanding the solici- 
tations of scientific men in this and other countries, its 
author has always been unwilling to have his work published 
during his lifetime. This is unfortunate, as the work is said 


“ Astronomers have seriously taken the illusions of Kepler Jor the 
veal movements of the planetary bodies ; and hence has arisen a system 
that openly violates the laws of mechanics. One must have robust faith, 
indeed, to believe that the ellipse obtains tn the heavens vesults that it 
conld not have on earth, 

“ But this is not all, An occult system of physics repudiated by every 
truth of mathematics, as forcibly as by common sense, viz, : Newton's fan- 
tastic commentary of universal attraction, in which he did not himself 
believe, has become the standard text that explains the irregular march of 
the planets, the inequalities of the moon, the precession of the equinoxes— 
all of them vain appearances without reality—and, moreover, all the mis- 
takes made in reference to the dilation and contraction of the small axis 
of the elliptic orbit of the earth which, they say, maintained in but slightly 
developed variations, reduce the variations of climate to very narrow lim- 
its; chimerical ideas like those concerning the diminution of the inclina- 
tion of the ecliptic and of the pretended science of the return of comets, 
which, up to this time, has led to nothing but disappointment. The astron- 
omy of our days does not know very much about the planetary system.” 


“A superior law of physics, specialized in reference to the reciprocal 
action of the sphere and working through spaces not void, occupied by a 
regulating medium, governs the relations of the celestial bodies, and ren- 
ders their collision for ever impossible. Nevertheless, people should 
remember that, not long ago, menacing ement and unfounded 
apprehensions concerning the arrival of a comet that might come in con- 
tact with and crush the earth had agitated vast number of persons. Even 
to-day, the prevailing opiaion is that those so-called wandering stars, 
swept along in extended circuits, at last rush on to precipitate themselves 
into the fires of one of the celestial suns. 

“* In the presence of such an announcement, one asks with surprise how 
astronomy ever reached absurdities like these. What is more distressing 
is, that these rumors of the destruction of our globe by a comet take their 
source with men of science. 

“ The universe is a piece of mechanism arranged by an unassailable 
th tician, and its ity is not an immensity of disorder. 

“ Astronomy may be judged by its fruits. Compelled to resort to expe- 
dients to procure it, it is incessantly accommodating its system to the celes- 
tial phenomena by pieces of adjustment. Thre€centuries of continual cor- 
rections have not sufficed to make them agree definitively with its teach- 
ings. Indeed, it would be difficult to explain how these interminable cor- 
rections, which so poorly serve the purposes of our astronomy, could have 


escaped the least observant eyes, did we not know that anything may be 
obtained from human credulity.” 








“From the little that we know of ancient Ezypt—of Egypt prior to the 
days of Cambyses—it may be affirmed that the priesthood understood the 
mo ts of the h better than our learned societies. Their sys- 
tem of the universe, with which we are unacquainted, could never have 
been an incoherent jumble, like that of the Alexandrian school, known 
as the Ptolemaic system ; nor absurd, like the system of Tycho Brahe ; 
nor erroneous, like the system of Copernicus.” 





and ends the article by 


saying: 

“The most transcendent language of algebra has no prevailing right 
over actual observation. It is whatever the opinion of him who employs 
it chooses to make it. La Place, almost the peer of Lagrange, and after 
him the first mathematician of the age, has constructed his Cedestial 
Mechanism (Mécanique Celeste) in huge quarto volumes full of calcula- 
tions most difficult to read. A work not of genius, but the colossal pro- 
duct of a mathematical intellect of the first order. J must crave pardon 
Sor thinking that observation will cause its pages to be erased by pos- 
terity, astonished at our credulity, 


“Dr. P. E. Trastour. 








“San Jorce, NicaraGua, March 4, 1865.” 


day would be a proof of our own stupidity. 





The “Author of Prometheus,” in his Newton's Inadverten- 
cies, published in 1868, says : 

“I hope to be pardoned for adding, certainly in no cynical spirit, that 
strange and melancholy as the long reign of the Ptolemaic system with its 
cumbrous absurdities may seem to us, future generations will probably 
find equal food for wonder and humility in the fact that such a system as 
the one now prevalent ruled over the proudest and most boastful ages of 
the Christian civilization.” 

I am translating the article Lots de la Terre, as I have 
no doubt that it will create as much interest in this country 
as it did in Europe, and will be highly interesting to the 
readers of your valuable paper. 

Respectfully, 

New York, May 30, 1868. 


R. 





REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in THE Rounp TABLe must be sent to 
this office. 


MR. LIDDON’S UNIVERSITY SERMONS* 


\ 7 Eare not given to sermon-reviewing. We should 

say, in general, that sermons are not worth 
reviewing ; they are not worth reading; they are 
hardly worth hearing. There is no easier outlet for 
well-meant stupidity usually than to publish a volume 
of sermons. It is done to compliment a favorite 
preacher, or it is the outcome of that preacher’s exces- 
sive pride of intellect. And yet there is an anomaly in 
literature which we have never been able to understand. 
Volume after volume of sermons go forth from the 
press, and whither do they go? We seldom find 
people reading them, and seldom read them ourselves ; 
we almost never review them, and we are utterly in 
the dark as to what becomes of them. If it was the 
hearing of sermons instead of the reading of them, 
we could easily account for the interest ; for it seems 
a decided passion of the English-speaking public to 
hear sermons; and much that is very indifferent, and 
which, if put in type, would not be tolerated for a 
moment, is listened to with deep interest every Sunday. 
In regard to sermons, as in regard to all other mat- 
ters, tastes differ, and what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison, But in the delivery there is 
the voice, the eye, the presence, the unction, and often 
that personal magnetism which conveys to the heart 
and mind of the hearer so much more than the speaker 
says, that we can properly call preaching a certain 
kind of inspiration, The ablest sermons suffer in 
reading from the want of this personality. They are 
meant to be spoken; and the very ablest are those 
which are the.fruit of extempore speaking united with 
most careful habits of writing. Then you have the 
glow and inspiration of the speech united with the 
well-reasoned vigor of the essay, and the result of 
this union is the most impassioned and eloquent and 
powerful literature which we have. Yet the union of 
those gifts which make a great pulpit orator is so 
rare that few men in their generation obtain the crown 
of universal fame as the first preachers of the age. 

It was given to John Henry Newman, in the gener- 
ation which is passing away, to hold this high office. 
This chaplet of fame has been often placed upon the 
head of the present Bishop of Oxford; and within 
recent years in England the general voice of an 
admiring public has conferred this honor upon Mr. 
Henry Parry Liddon. The republication of the ser- 
mons which he has preached before the University of 
Oxford gives us an opportunity of saying a few words 
about his claims to this high distinction, though we 
have only his published volumes with which to sub- 
stantiate the general rumor of his fame. We gladly 
depart from our rule not to review sermons, because 
in this instance we have a volume of such rare value 
that not to recognize its place in the literature of the 
When 
Mr. Liddon published his Bampton Lectures, the 
volume was at once recognized as the only adequate 
reply to Ecce Homo, and so great has been the value 
of those lectures (they have even been publicly read 
by some of our clergy) that, even at a frightful price, 
the English edition has sold almost as well in this 
country asin Great Britain, and when the cheaper 
edition is imported we anticipate it will be found 
in the library of every clergyman who attempts 
at all to keep abreast of modern thought. These ser- 
mons are in every sense the worthy precursors of 
those lectures. They do not shrink at all from those 
questions which £cce Homo thrust anew in the 
bosoms of all thinking men. They boldly attack the 








*J. Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford, chiefly 
during the years 1863-1865. By H. P. Liddon, M.A. Boston: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1868. 

11. Fatalismand the Living God: A Sermon Preached in Salisbury 
Cathedral, at the General Ordination of the Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury, on the 17th Sunday after Trinity, September 23, 1866. By 
H. P. Liddon, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1866. 
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positions taken by such writers as Comte, Mill, 
Buckle, and Lecky, and such periodicals as Zhe 
Saturday Review, Frazer's Magazine, and The Fort- 
nightly Review in England, and their representatives, 
like Zhe Radical, The Christian Examiner, and The 
North American Review, among ourselves. They 
say the best word which the Christian thought of 
England can utter to-day in defence of its own posi- 
tions; and the volume is one which must speedily 
find its way among all our scholarly men. 

Mr. Liddon is one of the most philosophical writers 

of our time, and his sermons belong to that order 
of highly-reasoned discourses which Dr. Newman 
preached thirty years ago to the fathers of those to 
whom Mr. Liddon preached. his, and which the late 
Archer Butler once delivered to the students of Dub- 
lin University. They are addressed to perhaps the 
most generally cultured audience in the world; they 
are sermons in which the preacher perforce is 
expected to deal in deep matters ; they are subdued 
from all extravagance of statement, yet they abound in 
that fine flavor of choice learning which is so pleasant 
to the ear of the scholar. Judged as sermons for the 
general reader, they would, of course, be failures—too 
long, introducing too many topics, too compressed, 
too learned ; but we can imagine no intellectual feast 
to which an educated and honestly doubting young 
man can go with greater certainty of having his ques- 
tions answered with candor and in good faith than 
to this volume. Mr. Liddon is thoroughly familiar 
with the literature of modern thought, and in what he 
does he goes down to the roots of things more than 
most writers whom we read. These are philosophi- 
cal sermons, and yet they are practical. Mr. Liddon 
unites a homely common sense with a close searching 
analysis ; he excels in saying a thing in very few 
words ; unless his own eloquence of connected thought 
kindles along the page, he compresses so much that 
his sermons are often the slowest of reading ; and 
they will bear reading as many times as you have the 
patience to go over them. Nor is he wanting in ele- 
gance and apt turns of thought. What perhaps most 
strikes one is his power, by going back to first princi- 
ples and yet not losing his sympathy for the view of 
his opponent, to lead the reader to see the deficiency 
of speculative theories when placed side by side with 
dogmatic truth. His breadth of view and general cul- 
ture are unusual; and we have found no other writer 
who can so readily separate the wheat from the tares 
in current speculations upon religious subjects, 
What the power of these sermons was when the ear- 
nest voice of the writer gave utterance to his own en- 
kindling words we can only imagine ; but there is such 
power in them now, they put so plainly the issues of 
the general thought of our time, they are so kindly 
and even generously written, that we can most cor- 
dially commend them to every thoughtful reader as 
some of the very ablest compositions of their kind in 
the language. They come more nearly under the 
head of essays than rermons, but as sermons intended 
for the particular congregation before which they 
were preached they are perfect. They are so written 
as to give you confidence in the man himself. The 
fine vein of philosophical insight which runs through 
them is always tempered by a clear, practical judge- 
ment, and they shun no question which vexes the 
thinking mind of the age. There is no crudeness ; 
and one knows not which most to admire, the bold- 
ness which leaves no semblance of truth unmasked, 
or the kindness which wins the heart while clearing 
away the errors of the head. 
* But, though we have little space here to vindicate 
our high opinion of the value of these sermons, we 
hasten to give a few specimens of the various qualities 
which are prominent in them., The sermons are ten 
in number, and their titles are—Goa and the Soul, The 
Law of Progress, The Freedom of the Spirit, Immortat- 
ity, Humility and Action, The Conflict with Pride and 
Intellect, The Lessons of the Holy Manger, The Di- 
vine Victim, The Risen Life, and Our Lord’s Ascen- 
sion the Church’s Gain. From the first sermon, God 
and the Soul, we take this extract: 


“Why does the human intellect crave perpetually for new fields of 
knowledge? It was made to apprehend an Infinite Being ; it was made 
for Gor. Why does the human heart disclose, when we probe it, such in- 
exhaustible capacities for love and tenderness and self-sacrifice ? It was made 
to correspond to a love that had neither stint nor limit; it was made for 
Gop Why does no employment, or success, or scene or field of thought, 
or culture of power or faculty, or friend or relative, arrest definitely and 
for ever the onward, craving, restless impulse of our inner being? No 
other explanation is so simple as that we were made for the infinite and 
unchangeable Gop, compared with whom all else is imperfect, fragile, 
transient, and unsatisfying This indeed is the true moral of that won- 
derful book Ecclesiastes, in which a superficial and unspiritual criticism, 
which, indeed, must move a Christian’s deepest compassion, can see noth- 
ing but the ‘doubts and confessions of a jaded Epicurean.’ All that is not 
Gop is vanity, in that it yields no true response to the deep and irrepres- 
sible cravings of the soul of man. And the truth of which the kingly 
Preacher gives us the negative side, is exhibited by the great St. Augus- 





tine in that work which perhaps more than any other introduces us to the 
characteristics of his heart and thought. St. Augustine’s Confessions 
combine the closest analysis of motive and experience with the charm of 


that exquisite unselfishness which the true sight of God alone can 
give.” 


How clearly does the thought here move along! 
One word brings another and another, and each comes 
in just when it is wanted. The whole sermon goes on 
in this masterly way. The thought is never too finely 
spun or freighted with too abstract meaning, and yet 
every sentence contains some important truth, some 
finely-turned phrase, some fresh suggestion. The ser- 
mons impress one throughout with this exhaustless fer- 





| 
| 


man’s university sermons without thinking of Mr. 
Liddon, nor Mr. Liddon’s sermons without thinking 
of Dr. Newman. Both have the same general aim ; 
both set forth the great conflict of the age ; both estab- 
lish the reasonable grounds of religious truth; but 
they widely differ—as genius must always differ from 
that close logic and strong insight which is hardly re- 
moved from it. With Dr. Newman there is that fine, 
delicate feeling after truth which is the mark of the 
poet, the seer, and you follow him with admiration and 
wonder ; with Mr. Liddon it is rather that firm tread 
which gives absolute certainty, that keen insight and 


tility. Mr. Liddon puts as much thought into one of| analysis which resolves difficulties and clears up ob- 


these sermons as some men put into a dozen, but it 
is always put with that crystalline clearness and spir- 
itual force which mark a really great writer, and it al- 
ways appeals first of all to one’s own plain common 
sense. 

For brilliant and rapid statement, in which rhetoric 
is subordinated to truth, we should like to quote our 
author’s tracing of the revelation of immortality in the 
Old Testament, on pages 100, 1o1 ; and we know not 
where to find a better statement or a plainer refutation 
of the materialistic notions of immortality than is given 
in this sermon; we must refer to the whole sermon 
as a wonderful statement of the positive truth about 
the future life, as compared with modern speculations 
and opinions. Mr. Liddon leaves nothing more to be 
said. Healso excels in single definitions. Witness 
the following: “Beyond everything else, humility is 
the victory of truth in the soul and character, which 
dares to recogni the insignificance and pollution of 
self beneath the purity and majesty of God.” Can 
anything be wiser than that? And yet we could pick 
out a hundred definitions of equal excellence. The 
relation of humility to knowledge (pp. 142-146), the 
definition of mystery in religion (pp. 163-166), the 
state of Roman society at the birth of Christ (pp. 197- 
200), are passages of sustained and vigorous elo- 
quence which we should be glad to quote as vindicat- 
ing the strong words we have used in praise of Mr. 
Liddon, and they are but few of those with which the 
volume abounds, 

When a writer so crowds his sentences with mean- 
ing, it is not strange if the sermon, as a whole, should 
fail to leave the strongest impression on the mind ; but 
in one instance, the sermon on the ride of Jutellect, 
Mr, Liddon bursts all bounds, and pours forth his 
thoughts in a mighty resistless torrent of eloquence, 
Longer passages than we have room for are necessary 
to show the kindling sparkle and brilliant energy of 
his speech, but one short extract upon the fetters of 
the intellect must show the quality of which we are 
speaking : 

“ The fall did not merely deprive human reason of the light of grace; 
it so disturbed the original structure of our nature as to make reason gen- 
erally the slave of passion instead of its master, And, therefore, the in- 
tellect which exalts itself against revelation is often in reality not free 
intellect, but intellect working at the secret bidding of an irritated pas- 
sion. Not that intellect is itself usually conscious that it is thus acting 


under orders. The passions, like some women, know how to disguise and 
even how to re¢ d their despotism by the graceful movements and 
gentle courtesies of a well-simulated obedience. Or, at best, intellect is 
but half conscious that it is not free ; and therefore it asserts its freedom 
with that passionate vehemence with which persons who feel their place in 
society to be a little doubtful are apt to insist upon their social claims. 
Certainly intellect never vaunts its freedom with such nervous eagerness 
as when it is in conflict with the revelation of Gop. For instance, we do 
not say toourselves again and again that we are the champions of free 
thought when we are engaged in the study of pure mathematics. Mathe- 
matics do not touch our moral nature; we suspect nothing ; we solve an 
equation as if we were ourselves pure reason and nothing else—beings 
without passion, without conscience, without will, without a moral his- 
tory. But.revelation, by its every dogma and its every precept, at once 
challenges the activity of will and conscience ; and the passions, like those 
watch-dogs who warn the inhabitants of remote country-houses of the ap- 
proach of a stranger, sound an alarm within the soul at the first signs of 
the coming of the Son of Man. Thus natural intellect meets the heavenly 
visitant, sometimes with a movement of sudden, sharp irritation, some- 
times with a stern but unavowed resolution to resist Him, generally with- 
out frankness and real freedom of welcome. Natural intellect, when 
brought face to face with Jesus Christ, behaves at best like a person who 
feels it necessary to be upon his guard, and to maintain an attitude of se- 
cret, if not of defiant, suspicion.” 


A sermon not printed in this volume, but which was 
preached in Salisbury Cathedral at an ordination, Sep- 
tember 23, 1866, on Fatalism and the Living God, 
has more of this glowing flow of thoughtful eloquence, 
more of this appeal to current opinions, more of the 
rhythm and flow of a great thinker than any of the 
sermons which we have been discussing. It is alto- 
gether the greatest sermon we have ever read—great 
because of its thorough discussion of an important 
subject, and great again because it presents the largest 
truths in the simplest words ; and we wonder it was 
not reprinted in the present volume. 

In the peculiar power of drawing forth and refuting 
those opinions which constitute the scepticism of the 
age, Mr. Liddon boldly invites comparison, already 
suggested, with one who long since did battle in the 
same university for the truth of Christian doctrine— 











John Henry Newman. No one can read Dr. New- 


jections and opens the way to further advances. With 
Dr. Newman there is more singleness of purpose, more 
intentness to bring out a great idea: by only those il- 
lustrations which bear directly upon the object; with 
Mr. Liddon there is more wealth of learning, more re- 
ference to opinions of the day, an aiming less to make 
a great argument than to adapt’ his argument to the 
daily difficulties of those to whom the teaching is ad- 
dressed, and always the use of an abundant supply of 
scholarly illustration in strict subordination to the 
purpose he has in hand. With Dr. Newman, the 
style is always that masterly use of the Anglo-Saxon 
for which, whether in prose or poetry, he is so justly 
celebrated ; you feel in every sentence, even in the 
naming of his sermons, a peculiar aptness and force in 
his selection of words ; with Mr. Liddon there is less 
of that fine choice in which the words are alive with 
thought and feeling, but with more and larger words 
he is strong, clear, pliant, and expressive, so that 
always within the compass of half a dozen sentences 
you feel that he can say the right word in the right 
place, if sometimes a little ponderously, yet never with- 
out precision and accuracy. There is just that differ- 
ence between the two men—to speak in general terms 
—that there is between the poet and the thinker ; and 
while we must always admire Dr. Newman as one of 
the leading minds of this age, we cannot but feel that, 
under the lead of Mr. Liddon, we have a better guide, 
a keener critic, and a safer friend. 

We have to thank Mr, Dutton for bringing out these 
sermons in the best style of the Riverside Press; the 
type and paper are in excellent keeping with the con- 
tents of the volume, and it is a republication which, 
to a large number of scholarly men, will be very wel- 
come, 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; OR, HINDOO FAIRY 
LEGENDS™ 
AS the nursery is now exclusively devoted to the 
baby, and the young lady “under twelve,” for 
whom this is the proper place, is by common consent 
transferred to the drawing-room before she has learned 
how to conduct herself there, so the fairy tales which 
were wont to gladden and astonish the infant mind 
have been exchanged for works less suited to its im- 
maturity, and even the industriously-compiled legends 
of the brothers Grimm are set aside for progressive 
“studies,” or that strange anomaly, the religious zov- 
elette. Still, we trust that some few instances may yet 
be found of young people to whom the arrival of a 
new fairy-book will afford some pleasure, boys and 
girls who have not skipped their childhood and 
emerged full-grown from long clothes; although even 
their faith may be shaken by the “recent discoveries” 
that Tom Thumb, whose tomb is traditionally sup- 
posed to be under a little stone in the minster at Lin- 
coln, is no other than the little Scandinavian Tam- 
lane; that Jack the Giant-Killer, whose exploits are 
by giantologists said to have been performed in Flint- 
shire, is clainied as a hero of the fictions of the Edda; 
and that the seven-leagued boots were once worn by 
Loke when he escaped from Valhalla. A similar story 
in the romance of Satdi Kur brings us by a circuitous 
route, through the mythology of the Norsemen to that 
of Buddha, and so on to the point at which we meet 
the legends of the Deccan. It is rare to find a book 
the contents of which have not previously been made 
known through earlier channels; but not only are these 
legends new to us in themselves, but much of the in- 
formation which they indirectly impart concerning the 
faith and customs of certain divisions of the Hindoo 
race has been hitherto unknown to the generality of 
readers ; and remnants of ancient mythology and still 
existing religious superstitions may be traced in these 
popular traditions—these creations embodied by the 
vivid imagination of man in the childhood of his race, 
and incorporated with his mistaken faith, until his 
day-dreams have become sanctified by the altar of the 
idol he himself has imaged. 





* Old Deccan Days ; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends. Collected from Oral 





Tradition. By M. Frere. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1868. 
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The introduction and notes to the work by Sir 
Bartle Frere are very instructive; of the tribe to 


provided with a little temple of its own in the palace of his descendants 
and annually worshipped by them and their household—not as a mere act 
| of veneration for their ancestor’s trusty sword, but because it was the 


which the narrator of the legends belongs—who like- | chosen instrument of a great sacrifice, and ‘no doubt,’ as the attendant 


wise gives us her own history—he says: 

“The Lingaets form one of the most strongly-marked divisions of the 
Hindoo races south of the river Kistna. They are generally a well-fav- 
ored, well-to-do people, noticeable for their superior frugality, intelligence, 
and industry, and for the way in which they combine and act together asa 
separate body apart from other Hindoos. They have many peculiarities 
of costume, fof {social ceremony, and of religion, which strike even a 
casual observer ; and though clearly not aboriginal, they seem to have 
much ground for their claim to belong to a more ancient race and an 
earlier wave of immigration than most of the Hindoo nations with which 
they are now intermingled.” 


“ But of all that relates to the ancient history and politics of the former 
Hindoo sovereigns of these regiors very little is known to the general 


reader, though from their power and riches and long-sustained civiliza- | 


tion, as proved by the monuments these rulers have left behind them, 
there are few parts of India better worth the attention of the historian 
and antiquary. 


“Of the inner life of the people, past or present, of their social pecu- 
liarities and popular beliefs, even less is known or procurable in any pub- 
lished form.” 


These stories, compiled from oral tradition, do not 
reveal a very lofty intelligence, but have many fea- 
tures in common with the fairy tales with which we 


are all familiar. They have the same beautiful and | 


distressed princesses, who always appear covered with 
gold and jewels ; only the Indian ones are very indus- 
trious, and cook the dinners for their fathers and hus- 
bands ; the same young and handsome princes, whose 
daily occupations consist in hunting until the perfor- 
mance of some daring exploit, requiring superhuman 
strength and courage, calls them to venture abroad 
from the paternal realms. Beasts who have a remark- 
able facility of expressing themselves in all languages 
are likewise common in the legends; the elements 
converse freely with mortals, and birds talk with a vol- 
ubility which renders it quite unnecessary to 

—“ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 

If birds confabulate or no.” 
The insatiate gentleman who sups on little boys finds 
a parallel in the “ Rakshas,” a being whose existence 
is believed by the Hindoos to be not wholly imagin- 
ary : 

“ This being has many features in common with the demoniacal ogre 
of other lands. The giant bulk and terrible teeth of his usual form are the 
universal attributes of his congener. His habit of feasting on dead bodies 
will remind the reader of the Arabian ghoul, while the simplicity and stu- 
pidity which qualified the supernatural powers of the Rakshas, and usu- 
ally enabled the quick-witted mortal to gain the victory over him, will re- 


call many humorous passages in which giamts figure in our own Norse 
and Teutonic legends. 

“The English reader must bear in mind that in India beings of this, or 
of very similar, nature are not mere traditions of the past, but that they 
form an important, part of the existing practical belief of the lower orders. 
Grown men will sometimes refuse every inducement to pass at night near 
the supposed haunt of a Rakshas, and I have heard the cries of a beiated 
traveller calling for help attributed to a Rakshas luring his prey.” 

Inthe story of Brave Seventee Bai,the extraordinary 
feats of daring and adventure, which are performed bya 
woman, are unusual even in the pages of fairy literature, 
and her courage and endurance are only equalled by 
the ease and generosity she displays in sharing the 
affections of her husband with seven other wives and 
living in peace and content with them all. This does 
not quite accord with our ideas of propriety and do- 
mestic felicity, but that which is practicable in Utah 
should not seem to be impossible in India, especially 
when backed by the aid of magic. 

The cobra plays a very important part in Hindoo 
legends; the natives invest him with supernatural 
powers, suppose him to be the guardian of hidden 
treasures, and pay him funeral honors when he is 
killed, protesting as his body is being consumed by 
the flames that they are guiltless of his blood. The 
serpent-worship, at one time so prevalent in India, 
has by no means become extinct there. These le- 
gends give some terrible instances of the devotion 
required by the Hindoo deities, among whom the 
goddesses seem to be the most cruel and exacting. 
In a note to the legend of Vieram Maharajah Sir 
Bartle Frere tells us : 

“The act of devotion and the object of the devotee are both often very 
trivial; but occasionally we are startled by hearing of some deed of 
horror, a human sacrifice or deliberate act of self-immolation, which is 
quite unaccountable to those who are not aware that it is only a some- 
what extreme manifestation of a belief which still influences the daily 
conduct of the great majority of the Hindoos. 

“And even those whe have known the Hindoos long and intimately fre- 
quently fail to recognize the extent to which this belief influences the 
ethics of common life and action in India. To quote an instance from 
well-known history, there are few acts regarding which a European trav- 
eller would expect the verdict of all mankind to be more generally condem- 
natory than the murder of Afzul Khan, the general of the Imperial Delhi 
army, by Sivajee, the founder of the Mahratta empire. Sivajee, accord- 
ing to the well-known story, had invited his victim to an amicable confer- 
ence, and there stabbed him with a wag nuck as they embraced at their 
first meeting. It was a deed of such deliberate and cruel treachery that 
it could find few defenders in Europe, even among the wildest advocates 
of political assassination. A European is consequently little prepared to 
find it regarded by Mahrattas generally as a most commendable act of 
devotion. The Hindoo conscience condemns murder and treachery as 
emphatically as the European ; but this act, as viewed by the old-fashion- 
ed Mahratta, was a sacrifice prescribed by direct revelation of the terrible 
goddess Bowani to her faithful devotee. It was therefore highly meritor- 
ious, and the beautiful Genoese blade which Sivajee always wore, and 
with which his victim was finally despatched, was, down to our own days, 


who watched it used to say, ‘some of the spirit of Bowani,’ whose name 
it bore, ‘ must still reside in it.’ ” 


The sun, moon, and wind are personified in a little 
| story as brief as it is original, and which has withal a 
| little moral of its own. Wild and improbable as these 
|legends are they doubtless represent many of the be- 
liefs of the people, which renders them interesting to 
the student of Eastern mythology though intrinsically 
| unworthy of his attention. Nearly half a century ago 
| Sir Walter Scott recommended the compilation and 
| transmission from country to country of popular tradi- 
| tions, and in this way—apart from the amusement it 
may afford to the juvenile reader—the present work 
will be found useful. 





LIBRARY TABLE. 

Paps RETIA ; or, The Heroine of the Nineteenth Century. 

London: Foseph Masters; New York: Pott & Amery. 
1868.—One of the greatest writers of the present day has 
|urged against the Waverley novels that they are “not 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for edification, for build- 
ing up or elevating in any shape.” If for a moment we 
admit the truth of these objections, we should find it almost 
impossible to imagine any form of expression which—not- 
withstanding his wonderful ability for coining new words— 
would seem sufficiently strong to the said writer for the de- 
nunciation of the extravagance, unnaturalness, and mis- 
chievous tendency of the present fashionable sensation 
novels. No ability can redeem books unsound in aim and 
purpose ; their number, though perhaps not on the increase, 
is sufficiently great to have a most pernicious effect upon 
the minds of young persons—the least harmful being, per- 
haps, those which are absolutely repulsive—and when we 
find the most unpromising subjects rendered attractive by 
the ability of men and women of genius, scenes which 
writers of healthy judgement would reject as unfit for the 
novelist’s art, and details of crime and passion represented 
with a degree of power which leads the imagination of the 
reader captive, and vice idealized until it ceases to be ab- 
horrent, we gladly welcome and would willingly aid the 
endeavors of an intelligent writer to point out the evils of 
that species of literature which, unfortunately, has a large 
share in causing the demoralization it serves to illustrate. 

The author of Lucretia has, with great ability, shown the 
dangers and follies which a girl may fall into who permits 
her mind to be influenced by sensation novels, and who re- 
ceives them as true pictures of life. He does not over- 
state the case, the plot of the story is in every respect not 
only possible but probable, and the whole narrative has a 
far greater semblance of reality than many of the novels 
which interest and corrupt the minds of many young women. 
Miss Lucretia, the heroine of many disasters, pours forth 
her overflowing sympathies and sorrows in letters to a 
friend, to whom she complains that her mind and body are 
“sinking under the benumbing influence of domestic rou- 
tine,” and regrets that if she should die there won’t be a 
soul to witness the closing martyrdom. She makes-up her 
mind, however, to exertion of some kind, and in her efforts 
to encounter her ideal “love of a man, six feet high in his 
stockings, with a breadth of shoulders in proportion,” such 
as she has read of in novels, she makes an acquaintance 
well calculated to put her heroism to the test. She tells 
her friend and correspondent : 

‘*Fate had evidently decreed it that he should give his confidence to 
me; and I felt that I ought now to feel independent and self-reliant ; and 
that any woman with any amount of romance or heroism in her composi- 
tion ought not to shrink from responsibilities. No heroine that ever I 
read of shrinks from doing anything she pleases, where her feelings or af- 
fections are concerned. To beruled by ‘ cold reason’s sway,’ is rather a 
masculine than a feminine attribute: in fact, I believe it to be this which 
makes the men such brutes as they often are. Here is a friendless man 
wanting a friend. Why should I not answer his call? If such a step 
would be unusual, is not his mysterious case altogether peculiar and ex- 
ceptional? Why, then, should I be afraid to make a step in advance of 
the dreary etiquette of a calculating, iron-hearted world? Prudes might 
say that I was indiscreet, that I was committing myself past recall to a 
course of questionable propriety, and arranging for meetings which must 
inevitably be secret--perhaps clandestine—with a man of whom I know 
nothing. All I can say is, that I never hated prudery so thoroughly as at 
the moment when these considerations forced themselves upon me unbid- 


den ; and I dismissed such cautious reasonings as utterly selfish and un- 
generous.” 


That such a course of conduct would be likely to lead 
the young lady into serious trouble, the reader will readily 
suppose ; romance belongs to a past age, and does not 
accord well with the downright reality of our own; by 
attempting to combine them we are very apt, as Charles 
Lamb said of brandy and water, to spoil two good 
things. We do not purpose to relate Miss Lucretia’s 
adventures, for it would be impossible, in a condensed 
form, to give a true statement of the various conditions of 
mind which influenced her actions, but the result of such 
proceedings appears to be inevitable, and without adminis- 
tering any long sermons the writer teaches wholesome 
lessons, full of good sound sense, and enlivened by 
humorous descriptions tending to show the ludicrous 
position of a would-be heroine. In lieu of a preface, the 
author makes an explanation at the close of the book which 


is worthy of serious attention, and among other things he 
says: 














_* The staple commodity of ‘our jsensation novels is scoundrelism of the 





lowest type; the machinery hinges upon some curious but cruel and 
detestable crime ; the ‘actors on whose behalf our sympathies are, for the 
most part, invited are thoroughly worthy of the gallows, though, instead 
of being left there to perish in their infamy, they usually marry prosper- 
ously, and ‘ live happy ever afterwards.’ The heroes of these books are, 
almost invariably, unprincipled blackguards; the heroines are—worse: 
Together, they outrage not Christianity indeed, for they seldom even 
profess to call themselves Christians, but the very name of man and 
woman.” 


“* Already incalculable mischief has been done among the upper and 
middle classes through their insatiate perusal, for years past, of all this 
pernicious nonsense. It is impossible not to observe many indications of 
a resolution in the rising generation to cast off many of those restraints 
which the people called Christians have believed to be imposed upon 
them by the laws of Gop ; to set all authority, parental, social, and po- 
litical, at defiance ; to be wholly quit of what are now considered to be 
over-sensitive, scrupulous, and unnecessary prejudices.” 

Siena. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Philadelphia: 
5. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868.—Since the appearance of 
this poem in Zippincott’s Magazine, a few weeks ago, we 
have twice dwelt upon it at some length. It only remains 
to say that the poem, together with a few notes explanatory 
of local allusions to Siena—where Mr. Swinburne spent 
several months—is now printed in a neat and attractive 
little pamphlet, which the admirers of the poet may care to 
incorporate with one or other of his bound volumes. - 


All for Greed: A Novel. By the Baroness Blaze de Bury. 
Boston: Littell.&* Gay.—Those only who have lived for a 
long period in France, and have become familiar with 
life in the provinces, can appreciate’ the faithful descrip- 
tion which the author gives of the habits and customs, 
the ignorance and prejudice, and the marked peculiarities 
of persons moving in very narrow circles and dwelling in 
districts remote from the capital. There is, of course, a 
noble vicomte, proud of his ancestry, an unsullied repre- 
sentative of his “ order,” and “true to his name” through 
all the vicissitudes of. fortune, living in the old ancestral 
chateau in a condition of discomfort to which no well-to-do 
tradesman would submit. His home, built in feudal times, 
is now 
“habitually entered through the kitchen, and in the vicomte’s study 
you would be suddenly reminded, by the fall of something soft and plump 
upon the floor, of the presence of frogs; but resignation was the virtue of 
this family, and it was thought the right thing to submit to everything for 


the sake of—what it might puzzle you or me to specify distinctly, but 
they knew and were satisfied with their own magnanimity.” 


Next in order come the portionless daughters of this last 
scion of the Crusaders ; the eldest beautiful, proud, acquisi- 
tive, and heartless; the younger likewise beautiful, but 
meek, devout, and self-sacrificing. . The hero is, as usual, 
of noble family, poor, ambitious, and gifted with admirable 
qualities ; the kind, benevolent cwré, indispensable to every 
rural district, is faithfully represented ; the poacher plays a 
prominent part, and the inevitable rich parvenu, with his 
nephew and housekeeper, complete the dramatis persone. 
These, and the constantly shifting relations in which they 
stand toward one another, afford ample materials for 
one of those simple, old-fashioned stories which—though 
in this instance related by an Englishwoman—may be con- 
sidered thoroughly French. 

The only expedient for enlivening the dulness of daily 
life among these quiet people seems to consist ina murder; 
and as one is sure to occur when the community arrives at 
the last stage of stagnation, its introduction is not only ap- 
propriate but looked for ; and this incident, with its conse- 
quences, its mystery, the trial of those who are wrongfully 
accused, the devotion of the young girl who saves her lover 
at the risk of her own reputation, and the final discovery of 


the real culprit, form the groundwork of this very interest- 
ing narrative. 


Linda Tressel: A Tale. By the author of Nina Balatka, 
Boston: Littell & Gay.—The same strong character-paint- 
ing, the same striking contrasts, and remarkable but almost 
painful reality which distinguished Mina Balatka, are 
shown with equal power in the present story, although it 
affords less scope for variety than did the former. The 
plot is laid in Nuremberg—that city of well-preserved me- 
dizeval remains—and while it certainly introduces us. to a 
singularly unattractive set of people, the exhibition of their 
peculiar modes of thinking and action, and their effect upon 
individual fortune, their very strange manners, and the 
strong claims to our sympathies which the author bespeaks 
for poor Linda—who seems to be entirely misplaced amid 
the picturesque antiquities and besotted prejudices of this 
Bavarian city—lend an unusual degree of interest to the 
book, which presents us not merely with a picture of the 
author’s imaginings, but in many instances with the results 
of his direct observation. The character of Linda is drawn 
by a firm and experienced hand. The victim of domestic 
persecution and cruelty practised in the name of religion— 
such as in remote times would have taken the form of 
bodily torture, but which modern fanaticism adopts other 
means to inflict—this sweet, gentle little soul is beset with 
troubles and borne down by sorrows which all arise from 
what the author calls the “too rigid virtue ” of her-aunt. 
For he says: ‘ Troubles will sometimes come from rigid 
virtue, when rigid virtue is not accompanied by sound sense, 
and especially when it knows little or nothing of the soft- 
ness of mercy.” The character of Madame Stanbach, the 
aunt, is a very unpleasant one, and her religion somewhat 
peculiar : ; 


“Such women seem to think that Heaven will pardon that hardness of 
heart which it has created in man, and which the affairs of the world seem 
almost to require ; but that it will extend no such forgiveness to the fem- 
inine Creation. It may be necessary that a man should be stiff-necked, 
self-willed, eager in the world, perhaps even covetous, and given to world- 
ly lusts. But for a woman, it behooves her to crush herself, so that she 
may be at all points submissive, self-denying, and much-suffering. She 
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should be used to thorns in the flesh, and to thorns in the spirit too. 
Whatever may be the thing she wants, that thing she should not have. 
And if it be so that, in her feminine weakness, she be not able to deny 
herself, there should be those around her to do the denial for her. Let her 
crush herself as it becomes a poor female to do, or let there be some other 
female to crush her if she lack the strength, the purity, and the religious 
fervor which such self-crushing requires.” 

Poor Linda has no inclination toward the “ crushing” 
process, but her exemplary aunt stands ever ready to help 
in time of need. Peter Steinmarc, whom this amiable rela- 
tive urges Linda to accept as her future husband, is one of 
those plodding and stupidly obstinate men who, chained 
down by narrow prejudices, are content to vegetate and die 
without thinking of rising beyond the sphere in which they 
are born, The remaining characters are drawn with equal 
ability. The conversation is particularly good, and serves 
gradually to develope the peculiar qualities and opinions of 
the speakers in a manner so natural as to bring each indi- 
vidual before the reader with a degree of distinctness which 
no mere description could produce. Those who have 
watched with eager interest for each chapter of this book 
as it appeared in Blackwood, and in Littell’s Living Age, 
will be delighted to receive it in its present complete form. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. 


F Mr. Grau had never before earned the title of an 
enterprising impresario, he would clearly have estab- 
lished his claim to that distinction by his boldness in chal- 
lenging comparison with Mr. Bateman in the province which 
that gentleman seemed to have made peculiarly his own. 
Scarcely had we begun to mourn the loss of that wonderful 
wizard whose touch had transformed the cosy but rather 
dull little French Theatre into a place of unimaginable joys ; 
scarcely had we begun to envy Boston, become the fortu- 
nate inheritor of so much unfulfilled renown, forgetting 
even the big organ in the novel ecstasies of Opera Bouffe 
and only remembering to put on its propriety with its 
opera cloak when the cancan was fairly over ; nay, scarcely 
had the last echoes of the last chorus of La Belle Hélone 
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sciousness of virtue. Za Grande Duchesse and La Belle | The rest are naught. 
tra does not suffer by comparison with the stage, and that 


Hélene had joined their charming efforts to waft Mr. Bate- | 





man into a theatrical heaven of glory and greenbacks ; why | the gentleman in charge of the elements produces a very 
should not Orphée aux Enfers do the same good office for | fair article of theatrical thunder. 


Mr. Grau? The lyre that drew the beasts in listening | 


As for the opera itself, what is to be said of it except that 


crowds might surely soothe the savage breast of the capri- | it is plainly Offenbach’s ? not quite so strongly marked per- 


cious public and fill at once the measure of his popularity | 
and his pockets. So one fine morning a week or two ago | 
dead-wa!ls and newspapers grew suddenly brilliant with the 
welcome announcement that from the apparently inex- | 
haustible mine of Offenbachanal humor another gem had | 
been fetched to dazzle us. MM. Alhaiza and Calabresi | 
had brought their unrivalled company all the way from 
New Orleans for our especial behoof and benefit, and we 
were to be treated to a representation of Offenbach’s most 
original extravaganza, and, what was better still, to a sight 
of the “charming and talented Mile. Aline Lambele in her 
unique representation of Eurydice,” or, as we learn from the 
libretto it should more properly be called, Eurydicea. 

Of course everybody immediately went, and everybody 
speedily discovered that we had to thank Mr. Grau not 
only for a praiseworthy desire to satisfy our insatiable 
hunger for Bouffe, but apparently fora still more commenda- 
ble effort to cure us of our craving altogether. For cer- 
tainly no one who got his first notion of that species of 
entertainment from the presentment of Mr. Grau’s unri- 
valled company could ever be induced on any pretext to 
venture within earshot or eyesight of it again; and we 
others who had all the delicious memories of the past to 
sustain us, somewhat wavered in our faith, and began to 
doubt if even Mr. Bateman’s care and skill could remove 
from our zesthetic palate the impression which Mr. Grau 
has left on it. Comparisons are odious, we admit ; but Mr. 
Grau has provoked them, and has no right to complain if 
they be unfavorable. We, on the contrary, have a right to 
complain that any manager of Mr. Grau’s experience and 
tact should have had what we cannot but call the imperti- 
nence of bringing befcre an audience for whom Mlle. Tostee 
and M. Le Duc, M. Duchesne, M. Lagriffoul, and M. Valter 
had reared a nightly Paradise of dainty devices, such a 
company as even Philadelphia could scarcely have regarded 
with other than venal admiration—a company which would 
drive any composer mad whose works it was permitted to 
massacre, and unrivalled only for its utter and hopeless 
incapacity. It is not that its members are for the most 
part as deficient in voice as they are ignorant of acting ; not 
that the majority ofthe womenare more deplorably hideous 
than is permitted even to Frenchwomen or opera singers ; 
not that the dresses are dowdy, the scenery tawdry, all the 
appointments slovenly and careless in the extreme; it is 
not these, nor the union of these, nor even the disgustful 
contemplation of inferiority where we have been used to 
expect excellence, that revolts us, so muchas a certain inde- 
finable air of grossness and Jévise that pervades the entire 
performance of this provincial troupe, that brings every 
coarseness of the piece into bold and unpleasant relief and 
suggests indelicacy even in the most casual gestures. The 
members of Mr. Bateman’s company are not prudes, nor is 
any of Offenbach’s operas free from certain peculiarities 
which only French morality can approve ; yet the exquisite 
art of the actors so glossed over these dark spots as, in the 
words of Burke, to rob vice of half its danger in robbing it 
of all its deformity. If we must have Opera Bouffe and 
adultery set to music, at least let us have it in a way that 
shall enlist our zsthetic perceptions in the battle with 
revolted, restive conscience ; it is too much to expect, as 
Mr. Grau seems to do, that even here morality and taste 
can be defied at once with impunity. 

Of course, from these strictures there are to be made 
some exceptions ; in the arid desert of mediocrity where- 
unto Mr. Grau invites us as to fresh pastures and cooling 
streams, there are one or two oases of tolerable merit. 
Mlle. Aline Lambele is undeniably pretty, and as unde- 
niably conscious of it, which with her female surround- 
ings is not at all to be wondered at ; has a good and tolerably 
cultivated though rather thin voice, which she uses with 
more judgement than expression ; a graceful presence and a 
certain notion of acting whose shortcomings are fairly ascrib- 
able to her youth—and her beauty. Without any trace of the 
burlesque earnestness or esfitglerie of Mile. Tostee, she yet 
pleases by her loveliness, and, more than all, by her evident 
desire to please. And if she could spare us the outrage of 
joining pea-green gaiters with a pink dress in the last act, 
we could find it in our heart to forgive all her failings 
and almost, for her sake, to endure a repetition of the per- 
formance. The charming brindisi in the last act, ¥’ai vu 
le dieu Bacchus, she gave with much spirit and cleverness, 
and deserved the only encore of the evening. M. Edgard, 
our old friend of the dramatic company, is, of course, as 
always, good ; and in his impersonation of the fly achieved 
the only genuine comical effect of the piece. But as he not 
only shares the poverty of the troupe in having no voice, 
but goes a step beyond in not even pretending to have one, 
he seems a trifle out of place in an opera, even if the opera be 
Offenbach’s. M. Goujon, who makes a fair Pluto, has little 


haps as Za Grande Duchesse or La Belle Héléne, a fact which 
may be due in a measure to the necessity of keeping near 
the original which it parodies, but still full of his characteris- 
tics, his vivacity, his inconsequence, his filigree melody, his 
imitativeness, his want of depth. All through the attentive 
listener catches reminiscences of the two operas with which 
Mr. Bateman has made us familiar ; for example, the chorus 
to the rondo in the second act, Pour séduire Alcmene la fire, 
is identical with one in the Grand Duchess, and the couplets, 
faites Silence, in the same act, which Jupiter failed to sing, 
begin to the air of Bonne nuit, Here, as usual with Offen- 
bach, the orchestra is favored, and the march which concludes 
the second act is one of the sweetest things he has written. 
The ensemble in the first act, C’est adoradle, is pretty, and 
the aria which Diana sings in the second-act (and which 
Offenbach likes so well as to have repeated in his new opera, 
Le Chéteau de Toto), with its whimsical refrain, Zovtaine 
tonton, in any other hands (or should we say lips ?) than the 
utterly incompetent ones of Mlle. Tholer would have 
brought down the house. As it was, that young lady 
is to be congratulated on her success in totally divesting 
of interest a song as easy as it is effective. There isa 
capital chorus at the end of the second act, where the cause 
of morality is subserved by sucha performance of the cazcan 
as would be revolting if it were not infinitely more stupid. 
The brindisi which we have mentioned is perhaps the gem 
of the opera ; and John Styx’s rondo, to which reference has 
also been made, is worthy to rank with Za Gazette de Hol- 
lande. The opera is full of comic situations and capabilities, 
and properly interpreted would undoubtedly be successful, 
though it may be doubted if Mr. Grau’s company have not 
spoiled it for our after appreciation. Before closing we 
ought not to omit a word of praise to the translator of the 
libretto, who has displayed considerable originality in over- 
leaping the bounds of allowable translating stupidity. The 
boldness with which all our preconceived ideas of classical 
nomenclature are set aside to make us acquainted with 
Eurydicea and Cupido and Olympia would be captivating 
if it were not bewildering; and suck innovations on the 
commonplace monotony of orthodox English as one finds on 
every page were to us much more. entertaining than the 
more pretentious but not half so amusing performance on 
the stage. Is there any subtle difficulty about operatic 
French and Italian which makes it impossible to put it into 
any other than operatic English? 

To these strictures it is only fair to add that the perform- 
ance of the Grand Duchess on Saturday was every way an 
improvement on this, and if we had not before seen it so in- 
finitely better done, might have been regarded as good. As 
it was, Mlle. Lambele, in the principal ré/e, displayed more 
archness and vivacity than we gave her credit for, and sung 
one or two of her airs in a way which it was hard to find 
fault with, M. Decrée also acted his part with intelligence 
and spirit, and earned an encore by his singing of the ac- 
count of the victory in the second act. M. Goujon made 
an endurable Prince Paul, but in his very short green jacket 
and very large cocked hat looks almost too much like a 
monkey. Two new actors, M. Rosambeau and M. Cham- 
onin, proved themselves in the several ré/es of Baron Puck 
and General Boum to be among the best actors and the 
worst singers in the troupe, while a Monsieur whose 
name we are glad to have forgotten maltreated Baron 
Grog in a way to make poor M. Valter stir in his 
grave with wrath. Some of the stage business was funny, 
and the chorus not too discordant; the cancan was tame. 
But the actors labored under the disadvantage of a still 
closer comparison with the company who had for us created 
La Grande Duchesse,and one could not help thinking through- 
out that this was not our General Boum, our Prince Paul, 
our Baron Puck; and so, unjustly perhaps, we declined to 
be pleased. Besides, the subordinate parts were again so 
wretchedly unfilled as to be quite a trial to weak nerves. 
Wetake this opportunity of returning our thanks to the ac- 
complished usher, and to the gentleman who -sat next us 
during the third act, for their kindness in humming a large 
part of the opera, and, it must be confessed, humming it 
excessively well. Indeed, if the people on the stage had 
not made so much noise we should have enjoyed their per- 
formance amazingly. 


Whether or not Mr. Grau is satisfied with the result of 
his experiment, we do not know. If the rather scanty house, 
quorum pars magna fuimus, on the fourth night after the 
opening be any criterion of its popularity, he has 
doubtless done wisely in removing his opera to a more ap- 
preciative atmosphere before it was irrevocably damned to 
a deeper hell than it sings or than its audiences got a 
foretaste of in listening to it. Elbow-room is a comfort to 
be sure thoroughly appreciable in the summer, and one 











more voice than M. Edgard, and. manages what he has in 


which Mlle. Tostée and her fellows denied us, but ‘a greater 
attraction, probably, to audiences than to managers. 
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SOUTHERN newspaper— Zhe Savannah Republican 
—has recently published the severest satire on duelling 
that we remember to have seen; and the satire is all the 
sharper from the fact that it seems to have been involun- 
tary on the part of its writer. This is his article entire : 
“The colored men who recently fought in South Carolina were mem- 
bers of Baker Council, No. 9, U. L. of A. Their names are Jackson 
Brandt and Eugene Moorehead. The former having accused the latter 
of playing the traitor, the lie passed, and on the next day Brandt sent 
Moorehead a challenge to fight a duel, which was promptly accepted ; 
each appointed his second, and all preliminary matters were arranged. 


x | ent localities traversed by the eclipse. 


will be a total one—extending over a zone of 2,000 miles in 
| length and 30 miles in width, and lasting 6 minutes 50 sec- 
| onds—a greater space of time than seen during thousands 
/of years, or to be seen again in hundreds to come. The 
| eclipse will begin shortly after sunrise in the island of Perim 
| and at Aden, pass in the course of the morning over upper 
India, reach Tenerassim at noon, be visible in the afternoon 
| at Anam, Borneo, the Celebes, and some of the islands of the 
| Molucca group, and close in the evening in New Guinea. 
| To turn this memorable event to the best possible advan- 
| tage, a number of stations will be established at the differ- 
The main object of 





little before 6 o’clock on the morning of the 3d the two principals, with | these observations will, of course, be directed to those as- 


their seconds and a few friends, embarked for South Carolina. The ex- 
pedition attracted the attention of a number of white men, who also ob- 
tained boats and followed. They went directly across to Sereven’s Ferry, 
and landed there and went to the old duelling-ground, where, without any | 
loss of time, the final contest was prepared for. Brandt was seconded by | 
Aleck Hardee, and Moorehead by D. H. Spearing. The weapons were 
double-barrelled shot-guns, one barrel of each gun being loaded with six- | 
teen buckshot. 


They-then tossed up for choice of position, and the toss | 
was won by Hardee, for Brandt. ‘The two were then placed in position, | 
at 15 paces distant from each other. They were perfectly cool and collect- | 
ed, and exhibited no sign of fear, but stood with undaunted front. The 
word was given by Spearing—‘ Are you ready? Fire’—and as the 
latter word was heard both guns were discharged almost simultan- 
eously. Moorehead exclaimed, ‘I’ve hit him,’ and at that instant 
Brandt fell, and was picked up by his friends and carried to the boat. 
Brandt was placed in a cart and borne to his home. He expired at about 
15 minutes before 120’clock. Brandt was about 35 years of age, and for- 
merly belonged to Capt. Tucker. Moorehead was formerly a slave and 
owned by Mistress Woolhopter.”’ 
As a specimen of narrative, that paragraph is worthy of 
all praise. It is free from episode, superfluous detail and 
comment. It has nothing wanting, and nething to spare— 
except, indeed, that it lacks an averment that Moorehead 
was or was not wounded. With such weapons, so loaded, 
in the hands of combatants who stood within forty-odd feet 
of each other, the escape of either from death is altogether | 
marvellous, since both guns were discharged simultaneous- | 
ly. But the story, as a story, is a model for all the Jenkin- | 
ses who write for the newspapers. Moreover, it leads to 
certain reflections : 

I. Negro No. 1 says that negro No. 2 is a traitor. 
2 replies that No. 1 isa liar. Thereupon No. 1 challenges 
No. 2 to mortal combat. Query, Which is the greater 
crime or the greater disgrace—to be a traitor or a liar? 
and, therefore, guery, Why did not No. 2 challenge No. 1, 
by prior right ? 

II. Pause, here, to contemplate the beneficent influence 
of the institution called “Southern Chivalry ;” which, 
originating in the manly breast of the white man, expands 
and fructifies in the bosom of the black man until 4e finds 
“life insupportable ” with the imputation of a lie on‘its back ; 
while, however, the imputation of treason is of no special 
importance. 

III. Blood will show itself. The negro naturally follows 
the lead of his white predecessor—up to a certain point. 
He, too, upholds the code; he, too, must have his formal chal- 
lenge ; his responsible second ; his measured ground ; his 
toss-up for position, and his household word for “letting 
drive ;” but the mere pistol is a touch below his mark ; so 
also is the mere bullet. Like all imitators, he must 
exaggerate somewhere ; and he displays his superiority in 
the duello by selecting the superior weapon and the surer 
missile. In other words, blood shows itself. 

IV. Up to this time, and with the aforesaid exception, 
everything proceeds according to the code. The prelimina- 
ries are despatched with commendable propriety, and the 
principals stand erect with undaunted fronts and no sign of 
fear. But when the word is given and the guns are dis- 

_ charged, No. 1 exultingly cries “Z’ve Ait him !”—as a sports- 
man might be excused for crying when he “bagged” his 
first deer ; but of as one of the white “chivalry” would 
be likely to cry, on bagging a man in aduel. That “I’ve 
hit him” was a decided gaucherie. It was another proof 
that blood will show itself; and yet the exclamation was 
not quite perfect ; it lacked the characteristic conclusion, 
“by golly!” 

IV. No. 2 is placed on a cart and taken home to die “ at 
about fifteen minutes before twelve o’clock.” Now, is it by 
reason of the zonchalance of the narrative, or the status of the 
combatants, or both, that the reading of this story fails to 
stir the blood? For our own part, we confess that we never 
before read with so little emotion an account of a man’s 
being killed, in a duel or otherwise ; and we do not well 
understand why. At the same time, we cannot help thinking 
that a story so happily told must suggest to the minds of 
prospective duellists a certain degree of very wholesome 
ridicule ; and some people hold ridicule to be harder to bear 
than a charge of treason, falsehood, or cowardice. 


THE singularly propitious conditions under which the 
solar eclipse of the 18th of August next will be observed 
promise to render it one of the most memorable in what we 
call the historical era, and the scientific world has long been 
engaged in making extensive preparations to study a natu- 
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| tronomical measurements which are so essential to mechan- 


| ical calculus and geodesy, and for which total eclipses are 


so opportune, because they afford the means of fixing the 
exact position of our two celestial luminaries. But there 
are many other important questions toward the solution of 
which the eclipse of the 18th of August is expected to fur- 
nish a key—such as a closer estimate of the semi-heliome- 
ter, a more accurate knowledge of zodiacal light, of the 


| sun’s photosphere, of the corona frequently noticed, and of 


his flaming projections and protuberances. Another highly 
interesting problem which may perhaps be solved is the 
cause of the disturbances in the orbit of Mercury, which 
justify a suspicion that an undiscovered planet exists be- 
tween it and the sun, and that at such a proximity that it 
can neither be observed in the morning or evening twilight, 
nor in its transit across the sun’s disc. In the eclipses of 
the past ten years these doubts could not be settled, for 
they required an eclipse of much longer duration. In view 
of the expected eyent, the European savazs have already 
parcelled out their work. The English are to take India, 
the French Kambodja and Malacca, the Austrians Aden, 
while the North German Confederation proposes to place a 
man-of-war at the disposal of a separate scientific party. 
There will therefore be no lack of observers and competent 
spectral analyticians to enlarge ouy astronomical data. 


SINCE the writing of our notice of the opening of the 
Spring Meeting at Jerome Park, a second day’s races, much 
delayed and buffeted by adverse winds, have found sunshine 
enough to take place in, and to prove exceedingly interesting 
too. They were remarkable for the singular caprice by which 
fortune in every instance save one sided against the favorites, 
to the extent in one case (the Westchester cup) of leaving 
her entirely behind the field. Zoca/ astonished even his 
admirers by the comparative ease with which he won this 
race against such competitors as Funny Cheatham and 
Onward, and showed himself the possessor of good staying 
qualities. The victory of Mr. Sanford’s bay horse Lancaster 
was also a surprise, at all events to the backers of A/etairie, 
and was undoubtedly due in great part to the cleverness and 
singular good judgement of his jockey, Heywood. Altogether 
the day was one of delightful“enjoyment as regards the 
racing—a trifle warm in point of weather. We shall notice 
the running more in detail in our next number. 


ALTHOUGH we are approaching what is usually a dull 
season for journalists, there are yet few signs of stagnation 
and many of quite an opposite character in the literary 
world around us. Zhe Round Tadle itself has never yet 
been more prosperous than, or so promising as, at present, 
and will begin its eighth volume on the 4th of July under 
most auspicious circumstances. We are not often given to 
“celebrating ” ourselves, and our readers will excuse us for 
once if we inform them that Ze Round Tadle will offer im- 
provements during this volume such as will materially en- 
hance its value. 

Amonc the weeklies which exhibit most vitality Wi/kes’s 
Spirit of the Times fairly demands attention as the largest 
and most complete paper of its class ever published in this 
country. The number of last week consisted of twenty-four 
large pages, and the matter, so far as we are able to judge, 
is creditable and interesting. Among the younger dailies, 
The Evening Telegram is rapidly forcing its way to a large 
circulation. It has been conducted with uncommon adroit- 
ness and energy, and destrves to succeed. Notwithstand- 
ing the number already in the field, a new evening paper, 
with capital and sterling ability to back it, is more than 
talked of. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE Society recently made a grant of 
over 8,000 copies of their publications for distribution. Some 
clue to the variety of the society’s operations is afforded by 
the books on this list, which included, among others, Ara- 
bic Testaments for India ; Testaments in Portuguese for 
Para, Brazil ; Spanish Bibles and Testaments for Mexico ; 
Bibles and Testaments, Danish and Swedish, for Scandina- 
vians in Minnesota; Ojibwa Testaments for Ojibwas in 
Wisconsin. 

M. CHARLES SAGr, who has had the honor and the mis- 
fortune to have been the first manager who brought to 
New York a French Dramatic Company, and whose efforts 
to establish here a very elegant and instructive amusement 











ral phenomenon that will not be repeated in the same per- 
fection and splendor for several centuries. On account of 
the great distance of the sun from the earth, his diameter 
will then appear comparatively small, while that of the 
moon, on account of being at her nearest distance, will ap- 
pear ‘correspondingly large. The moon will, moreover, be 
in the ascending node of her orbit, so that her shadow must 
cross the equator and materially prolong the duration of 
the darkness, Owing, as we have already remarked, to this 
rare union of favorable coincidences, the coming eclipse 





were attended by great pecuniary loss to himself, however 
' gratifying they may have been to the public, has written a 
play in his own tongue which, it is said, is partly descrip- 
| tive of his own somewhat romantic and adventurous career, 

and which moreover is soon to be produced at the Théatre 
| Frangais, the author appearing as the hero. M. Sage is a 
| worthy and amiable gentleman, and a conscientious artist ; 

of his literary merits we shall be better able than at 
, Present to judge after witnessing his play. But in any case 
_ the New York public owes M. Sage a debt which we trust 


it may not be backward in recognizing, now that an oppor- 
tunity presents itself to do so, by filling the little theatre in 
Fourteenth Street in a creditable manner on the forthcom- 
ing occasion. The unique character of the promised en- 
tertainment will certainly excite a great deal of curiosity. 


Two Englishmen have recently set examples which, each 
in its own way, is worth consideration on this side the 
water. The first is Mr. Joseph Whitworth—a name well 
known by the gun invented by its owner,—who has under- 
taken to establish a Working-men’s College for the promo- 
tion of technical education in Great Britain, on a plan 
apparently similar to that of the technical schools common 
in Austria. For this purpose Mr. Whitworth gives £ 100,- 
000 with which to found thirty scholarships of the annual 
value of £100 each, for the instruction of young men in the 
theory and practice of mechanics. The candidates are not 
to exceed 26 years of age, and must be of sound bodily con- 
stitution ; they will be selected by competitive examination, 
under the direction of the educational authorities, all Brit- 
ish subjects being eligible whether in the United Kingdom, 
India, or the colonies. As the course embodies a union of 
the theoretical and the practical, the candidates are to be 
examined on the one hand in mathematics, theoretical and 
applied mechanics, geometry, physics, and chemistry, and 
on the other hand in smith’s work, turning, filing, fitting, 
and moulding. Mr. Wentworth, moreover, provides for the 
period that will be required to get the scheme in operation 
by offering sixty premiums or prizes of £25 each, to be 
held until April, 1868, for youths under twenty-two years of 
age, who wish to compete for the £100 scholarships, which 
will then be ready for disposal ; and these premiums are 
placed in the gift of the governing bodies of various educa- 
tional institutions, the preference being given to those of 
manufacturing towns. The other piece of munificence is 
that of a Mr. Slade, who has bequeathed £45,000 for the 
promotion of the study of the fine arts. Of this sum £35,000 
is divided into endowments of professorships in the univer- 
sities of Oxford and of Cambridge, and the University Col- 
lege of London, while the remaining £10,000 is to be em- 
ployed in six scholarships, to be awarded for proficiency in 
drawing, painting, or sculpture, to students in the last of 
these institutions. The points to which we desire to call 
attention are: (1) the provisions by which Mr. Whitworth, 
as a man practically familiar with mechanics, guards against 
his Working-men’s College degenerating into a place for the 
instruction of kid-glove theorists, as most of the institu- 
tipns established with similar ends in this country have 
done; (2) that the premiums are awarded to the stu- 
dents of schools of a lower grade, ensuring on the one 
hand greater proficiency in the candidates, and on the 
other those objects for emulation in the lower schools with- 
out which their fullest usefulness cannot be attained; and 
(3) that Mr. Slade, instead of establishing an academy 
bearing his name, as an American would have done, has 
given his money to existing universities, where none of it 
need be diverted, by the laying of foundations, ‘from its im- 
mediate purpose, and where it will be supplemented by the 
various adjuncts that have been gathering for years. In 
some sense it is perhaps hardly the thing to criticise 
adversely such benefactions as are constantly being made 
for the foundation of “colleges,” which rarely become much 
more than second-rate high schools, and directly detract 
from the support of worthier institutions. Yet it would be 
a remarkably good thing if such well-meaning people could 
comprehend that in general they are doing anything but 
advance the cause of learning. On the one hand, learned 
instructors and the frestige of distinguished alumni and a 
career of usefulness are things that money cannot supply, 
so that a parvenu college, however wealthy, is at a disad- 
vantage for generations. On the other, there is something 
of ludicrous self-assertion and vanity in seeking to perpetu- 
ate names of no eminence in letters or the arts by giving 
them to institutions of learning, whereas there is perfect 
fitness in enrolling them among the patrons of eminent 
institutions which can reflect honor on the donor while 
making the best use of his gift. So long as we have a 
dozen colleges, or thereabouts, which are actually creditable 
to the community and have proved their right to exist, yet 
which need much aid before any of them can attain the com- 
pleteness of a university, it is simply a blunder and a mani- 
festation of egotism to disperse endowments whose concen- 
tration might effect great results. In fine, for the next half- 
century not a single new college ought to be established ex- 
cept for the higher education of women, and even these 
had better be supplied by transformation of colleges now 
used for men. 


A RECENT English decision on the claim by representa- 
tives of Miss Maria Cummins to copyright on a book of 
hers published in England during her temporary residence 
in Canada is a most important step in the direction of 
international copyright. The case having been twice 
decided in the lower courts in favor of the plaintiff, was 
carried up by the defendant, a London publisher, to 
the House of Lords for final adjudication, where it has 
already been argued and judgement is now pending. The 
opinion of Lord Cairns, concurred in by the other law lords, 
not only concedes the plaintiffs claim, but holds, with a 
liberality which should shame us into emulation, “that every 
author who publishes in the United Kingdom is entitled to 
the protection of copyright, wheresoever he may be resident, 
and to what sovereign soever he may be subject. The aim 





of the legislature was to increase the stock of literature in 
the country; andif an alien publishes in this country and 
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so adds to that stock.of literature, he is entitled in return 
to the benefit of this act.” This decision may be taken as 
an earnest of the spirit in which the literary public of Eng- 
land ask for that international copyright treaty which the 
indifference of our legislature and the short-sighted selfish- 
ness of some of our publishers has hitherto denied to their 
just demands. For some time past we have had the advan- 
tage in the mutual robbery ; presently the tables will be 
turned, when, as must surely be, the vé/es of producer and 
consumer are exchanged, and it may then be a satisfaction 
to remember that we were not outdone in generosity. 


M. VIVIEN DE SAINT-MARTIN has lately published at 
Paris the sixth annual volume of a work which, tothe great 
loss of geographical science, has no counterpart in the Eng- 
lish language. It is entitled L’ Année Géographique, and 
chronicles the geographical events and works of the year. 
Thus, under the head of 4/vica, are accounts of the explor- 
ations of Dr. Livingstone and of Gerhard Rohlfs, of Antoine 
d’Abbadie’s topographical examinations of Abyssinia, also 
of other travellers, such as Du Chaillu and De Girard. A 
similar treatment of the other quarters of the world com- 
pletes a summary of our progress in geographical knowledge 
for the year. In his paper on geography in the Exhibition 
M. de Saint-Martin, after a retrospect, regretfully acknow]l- 
edges that the geographical supremacy which all nations 
were so long obliged to accord to France has been trans- 
ferred to Germany. Inthe matter of charts and atlases, 
for instance, the competing exhibitors were France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, England, Rus- 
sia, Italy, and the United States. The superiority of the 
German work was incontestable, and she received both the 
gold medals which had been offered. Germany, he declares, 
has effected this improvement in the science-to which Carl 
Ritter and Humboldt gave new life, “ both by study and ex- 
ecution ; she is superior, also, with regard to her persever- 
ance and the efficacy of the means that are employed for 
the growth and propagation of the science of geography. . 
. + In Germany, also, are to be seen enterprises and pub- 
lications got up at the cheapest rate, excellently executed, 
and flourishing marvellously ; whereas in other countries 
such marvels would be deemed impossible. The geograph- 
ical establishment of Julius Perthes, at Gotha (Saxe), to 
which the jury awarded a gold medal, has accomplished 
wonders in this respect.” 


Dr. NEUMAYER—who for six years was director of the 
Observatory for the Advancement of Physical Science at 
Melbourne, Australia, and has made observations in terres- 
trial magnetism and cognate branches throughout Victoria 
and parts of New South Wales and South Australia—re- 
cently read before the Royal Society in London a paper on 
Australian exploration, a full summary of which is given in 
The Atheneum, As was for many years the case with our 
own continent, a very large part of Australia is laid down 
on the maps as “unexplored interior,” and for a long time 
it was the fashion to regard it as an uninhabitable desert 
country. Now, however, the growth of mining and agricul- 
tural interests, dating from the time of the gold excitement, 
demands new tracts for pasturage. Colonies and settlements 
are also forming for the north-western and other portions of 
the coast, to whose prosperity overland communication with 
the older regions is essential. Except in the department of 
botany, moreover, the interests of science have been little 
regarded in Australian explorations up to this time, and 
even in it, as well as in the physical, geological, and zoé- 
logical sciences, there is much interesting and important 
knowledge to be gained. Dr. Neumayer’s desire is to se- 
cure the equipment of a proper scientific exploring expedi- 
tion—whose ‘especial characteristics he details—for the un- 
penetrated centre of Australia, the region of central lakes, 


which he would traverse from east to west, entering at Port 
Denison and making for Swan river. The district to be 
examined comprehends 12 degrees in latitude and nearly 35 
in longitude, more than a million square miles. Three 
years anda half, he thinks, will complete the work, provided 
he can procure the means he desires from the home and 
colonial governments. 

Mr. EDWIN Norris—the discoverer of the Turanian 
character of the third column of the great rock-cut in- 
scription of Darius at Behisteen, which he has shown to 
exhibit the language in use among the Tartar and barbarian 
tribes that owned the supremacy of the “ Great King ”— 
has been enabled by the liberality of an unannounced friend 
to embody the result of his life-long philological labors in 
one of the most elaborate works in antiquarian literature. 
As described by Mr. Welford in his last letter to The Book 
Buyer, the author of this Dictionary of the Cuneiform Char- 
acter and Language of Assyria is the only man in Europe 
capable of performing the work, with the possible excep- 
tion of Sir Henry Rawlinson, and the number of scholars 
capable of using it is probably under fifty; so that it could 
never be expected to pay the cost of its publication, par- 
ticularly as fonts of 300 or 400 new type had to be made to 
represent the arrow-headed characters. In fact, every copy 
of the Dictionary, of which volume first has just appeared, 
costs more than double the price at which it is retailed, and 
the work will fill four or five volumes. The language lexi- 
cographized in the volume now published is that of the 
second column of the inscription mentioned above,—the 
Semitic tongue of the Assyrian records, incised slabs of 
Ninevah, etc., of which most ample remains exist, and it 
also applies in a measure to the Babylonian language, but 
with dialectic variations. 

“ MATTHEW BROWNE,” “ HENRY HOLBEACH,” and the 
author of Lil/iput Levee are probably known to our readers 
as three very charming writers. The fact is—and, although 
we hold that in general the personality of a writer who chooses 
to shelter himself under a pseudonym cannot with decency 
be disclosed in print, yet in this instance we feel justified in 
following the example of Zhe Boston Advertiser's London 
correspondent—these three designations belong to one gen- 
tleman. This isa Mr. W. B. Rands, a parliamentary sten- 
ographer, who ought by all means to wear the laurels he 
has so fairly won. 
| Mr. Coninecssy, author of the Special Report on the Con- 
' dition of the French Working Classes, has undertaken, by the 
| desire of the British Society of Arts, a tour through the 
| principal cities of the United States and Canada. His ob- 
| servations on the state of American manufactures, and the 
| condition and education of our artisans, are to be embodied 
| in book form and published toward the close of the year. 

M. DE LAMARTINE’S reason, it is announced, has entirely 
gone, and his death is daily expected. 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 


For convenience of reference, correspondents of this department are 

sired to arrange questions in distinct slips from answers, and to 

attach to each of the latter the number prefixed to the query 
wheretofit refers. 








O THE EpiTor oF THE Rounp TABLE: 

(63.)—Can you or any of your readers inform me why, if Shakes- 
peare was born on the 23d April—old style—we should not (under new 
style) celebrate the 4th or 5th of May as the anniversary of his birth? 

READER. 
Utica, N. Y., June 4, 1868. 


(64.)—In Much Ado about Nothing, Act 11., Scene 3, occurs the well- 
known sonnet, beginning 


“Sigh no more, Ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever, 











One foot in sea and one on shore ; 
To one thing constant never!” etc., etc. [A-D. 1600.] 

In the Friar of Orders Grey (Thos. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, A.D. 
1728—1811) a stanza identical with the above is given, excepting the 
change of “ Ladies” to the singular and substitution of /and for “shore,” in 
the third line. 

I do not know that the plagiarism has been noted before, but it is quite 
apparent on the part of the bishop. R. 

SAVANNAH, June 10, 1868. 





(65.)—In Mr. James Russell Lowell’s charming ¥une Jdy/, appear- 
ing in the June issue of The .4¢lantic Monthly, occurs the following pas- 
sage: 

. “Then, warmly walled with books, 

While my wood-fire supplied the sun’s defect, 
Whispering old forest-sagas in its dreams, 

1 take my May down from the happy shelf 
Where perch the world’s rare song-birds in a row, 
Waiting my choice to open with full breast, 

And beg an alms of spring time ne’er denied 
Indoors by vernal Chaucer, whose fresh woods 
Throb thick with merle and mavis all the year.” 

On page 121 of Orpheus C. Kerr’s Avery Glibun, a work of fiction 
published in this city last summer, and eulogistically reviewed at consid- 
erable length by 7he Round Table in September, may be found these 
words : 

ae “With hands clasped before him, and forefingers pressed 
against his lips, he travelled slowly with his eyes along the great rows of 
shelved volumes on the walls, as though seeking temporary company in 
their familiar forms and titles. 

“Many another lonely man, unable to enjoy that strangely soothing 
companionship for the solitary which nature gives in the murmuring and 
music of the woods, has found in his library a forest as tranquilizmg to 
the fevered mind, and discovered between its unfading leaves the birds 
that make tenderest music for the soul.” 

—Which shows, I think, that the distance between Cambridge and New 
York is no bar to identity of ideas, and that the poet’s- “ inner-conscious- 
ness” is not without its affinity for that of the romancer. 
Respectfully yours, 
STUYVESANT. 
New York, June 13, 1868. 





(66.) Having come across an account, in an out-of-a-way place, of the 
Round Table at which King Arthur sat, I send it to you if you think it of 
sufficient interest. It is found in Winkle’s Cathedral Churches, Vol. L., 
Pp. 122: 

“ King Arthur’s Round Table at Winchester is said to have originated 
with King Stephen as a means of preventing disputes for precedency 
among the officers of his household. Philip Augustus of France is also 

id to have introduced into his court and kingdom the chivalrous in- 
stitutions of the romances, and thus gave an historical existence to the 
twelve peers of King Arthur, Knights of the Round Table. The huge 
table is still to be seen at Winchester ; it is preserved asa curious piece of 
antiquity in the county hall, formerly the chapel of the royal castle, and is 
supposed to be seven hundred years old. It is made of thick oak plank, 
and is eigh feet in di ter, painted over with the Tudor colors, green 
and white in compartments, with a red and white rose in the centre. 
Each division is inscribed in old English characters with the name of a 
knight, excepting that in one compartment isa portrait of King Arthur 
himself.” SEFTON. 

Santa Cruz, Cal., April 27, 1868. 








(62.)—The derivation of the English termination ¢o# from the Irish 

don or dun, is more fanciful than real. Old Verstegan quotes the couplet : 

“In foord, in ham, in ley, in tun, 
The most of English surnames run.” 
He adds: “Though the name of hedge do anciently appertain to our 
language, yet we all sound sometimes for the same thing the name of ‘ua. 
In the Netherlands they yet call it a zy ; and in some parts of England 
they will say hedging and tining. Our ancestors in time of war, to defend 
themselves from being spoiled, would (instead of a palizado as now used) 
cast a ditch and make a strong hedge about their houses; and the houses 
so environed about with tuns or hedges got the natnes of éwnes annexed 
to them. As Cote-tune, now Cotton, for that his cote or house was fenced 
or tuned about. North-tun, now Norton, in regard of the opposite 
situation thereof from South-ton, now Sutton. Moreover, when neces- 
sity, by reason of wars and troubles, caused whole Thorpes to be with 
such ¢umes environed about, those enclosed places did thereby take the 
name of ¢umes, afterward pronounced /owns, and so gave cause that all 
Stedes, now cities, all Thorpes, now villages, all Burghs, now Burrows, 
and all places else that contained but some number of tenements in a 
nearness together, got the name of Zowas ; as vulgarly we yet unto this 
day call them.” 

Bailey, in his dictionary, suggests that the Saxon ¢u# and the British 
dun may be the same word, and that the Saxons took it from the British, 
Welsh, or Celtic word. But as ¢u# is a German word, found in the old 
Teutonic language, in Dutch and High German, and means primarily a 
hedge, it is not easy to see how it could be derived from, or adopted as 
synonymous with, du, which signifies a hill. A. G. J 

Troy, June 8, 1868. 








THE ROUND TABLE.—EIGHTH VOLUME. 
With No. 180, for Saturday, July 4, the Eighth Volume of THE ROUND TABLE will be begun. The Journal will shortly be 


enlarged and otherwise greatly improved. 
advance. Clubs of five, twenty-two dollars and 


Terms: Six dollars per annum, in advance; for two years, ten dollars, in 
a half, in advance. Remit by draft or Post-ojfice order payable to 


THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 132 Nassau Street, New York, 








There are Perfumes, as there are melodies, 
that seem not merely to delight the sense, but to charm the soul. Su- 
preme and matchless among these is Phalon & Son’s Extract of the 
For pz Mayo. It cannot be described, for there is nothing in the 
whole realm of fragrance like it. The floral kingdom has never before 
yielded its equal. 


Lorillard’s Yacht Club Smoking Tobacco 
contains orders which entitle the finders to genuine meerschaum pipes, 
carved after an original and appropriate design by Kaldenberg & Son, 
who warrant every pipe as being of the best material. The Yacht Club 
Tobacco is sold everywhere. Pipes are delivered from our store, 20 
Chambers Street, New York. 


A NIP OF A MOSQUITO IS NOTHING, 
For if I have a — sty 
I call for Wolcott’s Paint, 
And sop and soak my swollen eye, 
Extinguish the complaint. 








Why, a wf on the eyelid isa hundred times worse than all the bites of 
ugs, and I know that Wolcott’s Pain Paint will cure a sty in 

ess than one day, and I have awful stys. Still more, I cure boils with it 
and = never break at all, for the Pain Paint evaporates out the inflamma- 
and impurity through the pores, instead of having it rot out in cor- 
Tuption, as they usedto; and oh, how cooling it is to the surface! I tell 


ts or bed 


thon an 


you what, Pain Paint is trump. It won’t ever smart, it don’t color, and i 


f 
you want to know more about it try it free of cost at Dr. WOLCOTT’S 
Office, 170 Chatham Square, New York, as hundreds are doing every day, 
and you will swear that it is the very best thing for pain and fever ever 


invented. 


CAUTION. 

We call attention to the fact that imi/ations of our fine ELECTRO- 
PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten- 
sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English 
imitations in market, both of inferior quality. These goods are offered 
for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers 
can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


Trade-Mark Stamped on 
ior ase 0 
Electro-Plate. gous iio, every article. 





Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 
this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel 
Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shef- 
Jield Plate. 

CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I. 





The Gorham Ware indisputably superior 
to the finest Sheffield Plate. For sale at retail by 


STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street, 
Up Stairs. 





AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 


s, and Expr , the 








Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engi 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 








SILENCED AT LAST. 





Heretofore our entrance to the magnificent salesroom of Wheeler & 
Wilson has been greeted by the musical click of their Sewing Machines, 
intermingled with the song of birds and the hum of pleasant voices. Alas! 
the change !! ‘The wheels now glide as swiftly, and the silver arms still 
weave the silken threads into pearly stitches, but silent as a dream or an 
angel whisper. An improvement has hushed that silver tongue; no 
longer will it time the mother’s song as she sings her baby to sleep, or the 
maiden as she stitches robes for herself and loved ones. Silent as the 


heart-beat or the ebb-flow of life-currents, the wheels and arms glide and 





glitter, leaving its pretty mistress to make all the noise. 
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THE GALAXY 


FOR FULY 
Now REapy, 
COMMENCING A NEW VOLUME (THE 6TH). 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
it is the most Elegantly Illustrated, Bril- 
liant, Entertaining, and Attractive 
Magazine 
PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Linton, the Greatest Living Engraver, has charge of 
the Illustrations. 


CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER. 


I. OSBORNE’S REVENGE. By Henry James, Jr. (With an 
illustration by W. J. Hennessy.) 
Il. OUR GREAT DIAMONDS. By T. W. 
III. DESIDERO TE. By Maria Louise Pool. 
IV. AFEW WORDS ABOUT THE NERVES. 1. Tue Brain 
AND SpinaL Corp. By W. A. Hammond, M.D. 
Vv. AUNT PENELOPE’S GIRLHOOD. By Anna L. Johnson. 
(With an illustration by Sol Eytinge.) 
VI. THE NATIONAL PROSPECTS AND RESOURCES. By 
D. D. P., U. S. Navy. 
VII. THOUGHT. By H. H. 
VIII. BEECHDALE. Chapters VI. and VII. By Marion Harland. 
(With an illustration by Winslow Homer). 
IX. COUNTESS NELL. By the author of The Shadow on the 
Wall. 
X. THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. Byt.t. t. 
XI. FOR A YEAR. By Annie Thomas. Printed from advance 
sheets. 
XII. MY FIELD. By Mary Ellen Atkinson. 
XIII. EASTMAN JOHNSON. By Eugene Benson. (With an il- 
lustration from a picture by Eastman Johnson.) 
XIV. THE GALAXY MISCELLANY: 
Mr. Turveyprop Discourses ON A Soctat Nuisance. By 
James Franklin Fitts. 
Joun Bricut. By Celia Logan. 
NEEDLE AND Pititow. ByC. A. B. 
MarGareT Futter. By Anna L. Johnson, 
Ownersuip. By G. B. Buzelle. 
XV. DRIFT-WOOD. By Philip Quilibet. 
XVI. LITERATURE AND ART. 
XVII. NEBUL&. By the Editor. 
Price 35 cents. 
The subscription price of Tue GALAxy is $4 a year; invariably in ad- 
vance. Two copies will be sent for $7 ; three copies for $10; ten for $30, 
and one to the getter-up of the club. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and s00 Broadway, New York. 


PROPOSALS FOR $800,000 
OF 
NEW YORK COUNTY COURT HOUSE STOCK, NO. 2. 


Sealed Proposals will be received at the Comptroller’s Office until 
Tuesday, June 23, 1868, at 2 o’clock p.m., when the same will be pub- 
licly opened, for the whole or any part of the sum of eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars of ‘‘ The New York County Court House Stock, No. 2,” au- 
thorized by chapter 854 of the Laws of 1868, and by an ordinance of the 
Board of Supervisors, approved by the Mayor June 11, 1868. The said 
Stock is to provide additional means for the completion, fitting up, and 
furnishing of the New County Court House on Chambers Street. It 
will bear interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually on the first day of May and November in each year, and the 
principal will be redeemed in successive annual instalments of one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars each, commencing on the first day of 
November in the year eighteen hundred and seventy-seven. 

The proposals will state the amount of stock desired and the price per 
hundred dollars thereof, and the persons whose proposals are accepted 
will thereupon be required to deposit with the County ‘Treasurer the sums 
awarded to them respectively. 

On presenting to the Comptroller the receipts of the County Treasurer 
for such deposits the parties will be entitled to receive certificates for 
equal amounts of the par value of the sums awarded to them, bearing 
interest from the dates of payments. 

Each proposal should be sealed, and endorsed “ Proposals for New 
York County Court House Stock, No. 2,” and enclosed in a second en- 
velope addressed to the Comptroller. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all of the bids if the interests of 
the County require it. 

RICHARD B. CONNOLLY, Comprro.ier. 

City or New York, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 

CoMPTROLLER’s OFFICE, June 11, 1868. } 








ONE OUNCE OF GOLD 


Will be given for every ounce of adulteration found in B. T. BasBirt’s 
Lion Corrgz. This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed hermetically, 
under letters patent from the United States Government. All the 
Aroma is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance. Every 
family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per cent. stronger than other 
pure Coffee. One can in every twenty contains a ONE DoLLAR GREEN- 
BACK. For sale everywhere. If your grocer does not keep this Coffee, 
and will not get it for you, send your orders direct to the factory, 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, N. Y. 


600 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED, 
AND THE 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 
WILL BE COMPLETED IN 1870, 
The means provided for construction have proved ample, and there is 
no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the enterprise. The 
Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered at PAR. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before mening, Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived in New York, at the COMPANY’S OFFICE, 20 Nassau Street, 
and by JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 59 Wall Street, and by the 
Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United States. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be ob- 
tained at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be 
sent free on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer. 
New York, May 25, 1868. 





ROCKBRIDCE ALUM SPRINGS, VA., 
OPEN JUNE 1, 1868. 

This is one of the most beautiful Summer Resorts in Virginia, and 
quite the most celebrated for its mineral virtues. For Pamphlets, with 
Maps of Railroad routes, and all particulars, apply to HeGEMAN & Co., 
New York; Weeks & Potter, Boston; WyztTu & Bros., Philadel- 
phia; Cotmeman & Rocers, Baltimore; Purcett, & Lapp, Richmond; 
or by mail as above. 

FRAZIER & RANDOLPH, Proprietors. 





The subscriber receives from Europe per every steamer a large assort- 
ment of 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


in all languages and every department of literature, suitable for Gentle- 
men’s Private Libraries, and offers them for sale at very low prices for 
cash. 


Catalogues of the same are published from time to time, with the 
lowest cash price annexed, and which will be forwarded to any address, 
gratis, on application to the subscriber. 

A. L. LUYSTER 
(Late T. W. Reeve), 
IMPORTER OF LONDON BOOKS, 
138 Fulton Street, New York. 





AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU. 
AN AGENCY FOR AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, 
LECTURERS, LYCEUMS, ETC., ETC.; AND FOR THE 
EXECUTION OF ALL KINDS OF LITERARY COMMIS- 
SIONS. 





The AMERICAN LITERARY BuREAv is now approaching its third year, 
and the success which has heretofore attended its efforts as a Literary 
Commission House is such as to encourage its managers to enlarge its 
functions, 

The Bureau now undertakes : 


I.—To gather Facts and Statistics upon all subjects, and to present 
them in an intelligent form, either for literary or business pur- 
poses. 


II.—To furnish Printers’ Estimates, and to supervise the publication 
of works, 


III.—To receive Manuscripts, either for sale to a publisher or to be 
read for a Critical Opinion. 


IV.—To supply Translations of Books and Documents, and to write 
letters and circulars in various languages, composing the same 
when desired. 


V.—To secure Lecturers for Lyceums, and Engagements for Lec- 
turers. 


VI.—To provide Editors for Newspapers, and Articles for Daily or 
Periodical Journals. 


VII.—To provide Correspondents for Newspapers, especially for Wash- 
ington, New York, Paris, and London. 








THE WEEK. 

In this busy community it constantly happens that a clever newspaper arti- 
cle goes unread by thousands because they have “‘no time” to peruse it onits 
appearance, or because it is not in the journal they habitually buy. It 
also constantly happens that interesting articles on American topics, which 
appear in The London Times, Saturday Review, and other English 
publications, escape observation for similar reasons. THE WEEK is 
intended to remedy this condition of things. It will supply, on firm white 
Paper, in capital type, the very choicest articles, paragraphs, bits of 
spicy intelligence, odds and ends of religious, dramatic, musical, and art 
gossip from the leading journals of the WHOLE WORLD, as fast as received 
from week te week. Only eight cents a copy. 


VIII.—To select or purchase Books for Private Parties or for Libraries, 
and to search for Rare and Old Editions. 

IX.—To perform every species of literary work that is of a respectable 
nature, includin; pret editing of manuscript, the prepara- 
tion of essays, the writing of special articles and pamphlets, as 
well as the drawing up of circulars and_prospectuses, and the 
execution of such other commercial commissions as come within 
the legitimate scope of the Bureau. 





In general, the Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Com- 
mission is undertaken. ‘The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service required. 


For circulars address 
The American Literary Bureau, 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 


AND THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


New and improved coaches run through without change between NEW 
YORK-and CINCINNATI, DAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD 
SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO. 


Express trains leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, 
as follows: 


7.30 A.M., Day Express, 10 A.M., Express Mail, é 
5.30 P.M., Night Express, 6.30 p.M., Night Express, daily, 
In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 


Travellers from the West and Sonth-west make direct connection with 
Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 


From BuFFALo, 5 A.M., Day Express ; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail ; 2.35 
p.M., Lightning Express; 7.35 p.M., Night Express, daily; 11.20 P.M., 
Night Express. 

From Dunkirk, 7.30 A.M, Express Mail: 5.50 p.M., Night Express ; 
9.50 P.M., Cincinnati Express. 

From SALAMANCA, 10 A.M., Express Mail; 3.25 p.m., Lightning Ex- 
press ; 7.45 P.M., Night Express ; 11.55 p.M., Cincinnati Express. 
Running through to New York without change. 


The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 
accompany all night trains. 


Through tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com- 
pany and of connecting lines. 

WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 
H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 





NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
OPPOSITION TO MONOPOLY! 


THROUCH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
VIA 
PANAMA RAILROAD. 


NEW SAILING ARRANGEMENT. 
THE 5TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MonTH, 
Or the day before when these dates fall on Sunday, from Pier No. 46 
North River, foot of King Street, at noon. 


June 5, Steamship Santiago de Cuba, connecting with new Steam- 
ship Oregonian. 


June 20, Steamship Guiding Star, connecting with new Steamship 
Nebraska. 

These Steamships are expressly fitted for this trade, and are s#sur- 
passed for Safety, Speed, Elegance, and Comfort, and their Rates for 
Passage and Freight will a/ways be as low as by any other line. 

For further particulars address the undersigned at Pier No. 46 Nerth 
River, foot of King Street, New York. 

D. N. CARRINGTON, Agent. 

‘Wo. H. Wess, President. 


Cuarves Dana, Vice-President, 54 Exchange Place. 


J. SABIN, 
BOOKSELLER, 84 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 

Is now issuing a catalogue of a portion of his large miscellaneous stock of 
English and American books. It will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 2 cent stamp. Also ready, a catalogue of Scientific Publications. 

American publisher of Hazlitt’s Hand-book of Early English Litera- 
ture. Large and small paper copies for sale. Sabin’s Dictionary of Books 
Relating to America, 5 parts now ready. 


MR. FRANCIS’S BOOKSTORE 


Removed from Broadway to 


ASTOR PLACE, 


Under the MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
An extensive stock of new and old Books at reasonable prices. Priced 
Catalogues, issued from time to time, forwarded to any address. 











FOUNTAIN’S 


IMPROVED PLANCHETTE. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) : 
The Greatest and most Wonderful PARLoR AMUSEMENT of the Age, 
affording Amusement and Study for Old and Young. 
Showing the wonderful power of ‘‘ Mind over Matter.” 
This little board, being controlled only by Magneto-Electric influence, 
will Write distinct and intelligible Answers to Questions (mental*or oral) 
while under the magnetic influence. 


DrirgEcTIoNS FOR USE ACCOMPANY EACH Boarp. 
Price $2. Sent by mail to any address. 
BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
42 John Street, New York. 





FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 
87 & 8 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 

Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French, Oil 
Finish ; Sideboards and Extension Tables ; Spring and Hair Mattresses ; 
Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union and defy com- 
petition. 








132 Nassau Street, New York. 


All Goods guaranteed.as represented. 





